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PREFACE. 



Many students possessing a certain degree of skill 
in the use of the lead pencil and chalk are, for want 
of acquaintance with the necessary rules, entirely at a 
loss when attempting to commence a landscape sketch 
from nature ; the principal diflSculties they experience 
being, to determine where to begin the sketch, and 
how much of the subject before them they ought to 
include within the limits of the paper. 

Attention to the precepts contained in the following 
pages, will, it is hoped, clear away these, and many 
other diflSculties, that obstruct the essay of the sketcher. 

The short course of instruction laid down is purely 
elementary, and confined to linear sketching. The 
limits of this little work do not admit of the intro- 
duction of the more advanced stages of colouring, and 
its complex manipulations. These, however, are ren- 
dered the less necessary here, as they have been already 
fully entered into and explained, in two works com- 
prising portions of the series to which the present 
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VI PREFACE. 

treatise belongs.* One of these, written by the Author 
of this book, in conjunction with his son, treats of the 
elementary portion of landscape-painting in water- 
colours ; and in the other, the subject is continued 
through its advanced stages by Mr. Aaron Penley, 
who has laid down, in a full and clear manner, all the 
details of colouring, and the rules for its manipulation, 
with which it is requisite for the landscape-sketcher to 
become acquainted. 

The instruction attempted to be conveyed in the 
following pages is the result of many years' active 
practice of the Author's profession ; and his hopes will 
be realised if he should be hereby instrumental in 
assisting the student in his endeavour to acquire the 
power of " Sketching from Nature." 

* " The Art of Landscape Painting in Water-Colours," by T. and 
T. L. Bowbotham. Winsor and Newton. 

** A System of Water-Colour Painting," by Aaron Penley. Winsor 
and Newton. 
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In the brief course of instruction proposed in the 
following pages, the object is to lead the student to a 
successful result by the simplest means. The rules are 
few ; but if carefully studied, they will be found ap- 
plicable to every object occurring in ordinary expe- 
rience ; and it is hoped that they will be deemed plain 
and intelligible. A multiplicity of technical terms and 
prolix explanations has been purposely avoided, as the 
end aimed at may be attained without them ; but there 
are some terms which it maybe requisite to explain, as 
they frequently and necessarily occur in the course of 
. these precepts. These terms are. 

The Picture : 

The Centre of the Picture ; commonly, but 
erroneously, called the point of sight : 
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The Distance of the Picture : 
The Base Line : 
The Horizontal Line : 
The Vertical Line. 

For the sake of rendering these instructions more 
clear and perspicuous, we shall recapitulate a few of 
the general principles of linear perspective. This re- 
capitulation will be rapid and concise ; touching only 
upon those more important points which are in fact in- 
dispensable in successful sketching from nature ; and 
we also purpose to explain the general terms given 
above. In fact, our object is rather to recall to the 
recollection of the learner certain principles and me- 
thods with which we suppose him already acquaint- 
ed, — the study of the elements of linear perspective 
being indeed the very first process to which the at- 
tention of the learner should be directed in his intro- 
duction to the art of drawing. 

All objects which present themselves to the eye in a 
landscape, such as houses, trees, water, fields, moun- 
tains, &c., can be faithfully drawn in corresponding 
and similar outlines upon a plane surface. 

For if a piece of glass be held vertically at a proper 
distance between the eye and the proposed landscape, 
so that the part intended to be drawn can be seen 
through it, it is evident that a tracing of the apparent 
outlines of all objects so seen through the glass can be 
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made upon its surface, by the use of any intrument, 
which, when carefully guided over the apparent outline 
of the objects, would leave, by means of colour or any 
other substance, the traces of its path. 

As it is impossible to adopt this process in drawing 
from nature — the material on which the outline is then 
made being a non-transparent medium, that is, paper — 
it is clear that sketching can be only efifected by a dis- 
tinct apprehension of the real forms of the objects 
themselves, and of those apparent forms under which 
they are presented to the eye in their different posi- 
tions in the landscape. 

Now all these objects have their real outlines com- 
posed either of straight lines, or of curved lines, or of 
both, which either may be irregular in their relation to 
each other, or may follow certain given laws and con- 
ditions. If the latter be the case, these laws are, for 
the most part, of such a simple character as to admit 
of being easily comprehended ; and when once the 
principles, which we shall by and by enumerate, are 
mastered and understood, the student will find, in the 
representation of more complex forms of outline, an 
increasing facility, as his judgment becomes more ma- 
tured, and his eye more correct. 

OF THE HORIZONTAL LINE. 

If a spectator were placed in a flat horizontal plain. 
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the water or ground which he would have in view be- 
fore him would appear to rise from the spot on which 
he stood, the limit of that rise being determined by a 
clear and well-defined straight line, called the horizon- 
tal line. This will at once be understood, in the ex- 
ample of the sea, or of a lake, between which and the 
sky no object is supposed to intervene. 

This horizontal line— or (as the word* implies) this 
boundary — lies exactly opposite to the range of the eye, 
when the spectator, in moving round from left to right 
or from right to left, looks before him in a direction 
neither above nor below the natural plane of his vision. 
It is important that the learner should have a clear 
and distinct apprehension of w^hat this horizontal line 
is ; because it is to this line that every other line is re- 
ferred, and that by its means the accuracy of the draw- 
ing is secured. 

DISTANCE OF THE PICTURE. 

In Fig.l a landscape is supposed to be viewed from 
the spot marked E; and that the spectator is degirous 
of representing on the plane of his paper a certain 
portion of the scene as seen by him from this point. 
That portion constitutes his real picture. 

Here, therefore, arises the first question; that of 

* The word horizon is nothing more than the participle of the 
Greek verb signifying " to bound." 
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determining how much of the landscape or the objects 
he is viewing, should be contained within his pro- 
posed picture. 

The distance of the picture, — or distance of the eye 
from the plane of the picture (which is the same thing), 
— means the distance intervening between the specta- 
tor's position, and that point on the ground directly in 
front of him, where the picture, which he is about to 
make, ought properly to commence. Upon the choice 
of a proper and judicious distance, the beauty of his 
work will in a great measure depend. 

Suppose the landscape to be viewed from the point 
E (Fig. 1), then that portion of the scene which the 
eye can easily take in, without moving the head, and 
without the slighest strain upon the optic nerve, will 
constitute the picture from that point. 

Now, under this condition, the spectator will find 
that he does not distinctly see the ground immediately 
before him, but that he obtains a perfectly easy view 
of it only at some distance from his position at E. It 
is the space included between the point E (where he is 
placed), and the supposed point alluded to, and here 
marked 5, that establishes the required distance of the 
picture, that is, the distance of the eye from the pro- 
posed picture. For instance, let S be that point on 
the ground immediately in front of the eye, and if 
through aS a straight line be supposed to be drawn. 
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EXTENT OF THE PICTURE HORIZONTALLY. 13 

perpendicular to the distance E S^ this line will pass 
through and determine the foremost objects of the pro- 
posed picture, and therefore at this line the picture 
must commence. 

THE EXTENT OF THE PICTURE HORIZONTALLY. 

The next process is to determine how far along this 
line the view should extend to the right and left of the 
point S. 

Pace the distance from E to S. 

Suppose it to prove twelve paces. 

Place a mark at S, a glove, or stick, or any object 
that may be distinctly seen from the position E; then 
walk six paces from S in the direction S 2?, and there 
leave another visible mark; also six paces from S to B^ 
where a third mark should be placed. All the objects 
seen between the marks at B and D will constitute the 
intended picture, as viewed from the point E; the lines 
drawn at B and D perpendicular to B S D being the 
sides of the picture. 

If it be objected that, from the nature of the 
ground, this principle could not in some cases be car- 
ried out, it will at least be admitted that the student 
may make himself thoroughly acquainted with it by 
first practising on places oflFering no obstacle to his at- 
tempts; and he will thus soon be enabled to. form a 
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proper judgment, as to the distance and boundaries 
of his picture, under any circumstances whatever. 

It must, however, be observed, that this forms the 
extreme limit of the picture laterally. Any portion of 
the view may be taken, within that limit ; as is exem- 
plified in the Frontispiece of this book. 

THE VERTICAL LINE. 

That an accurate notion of the vertical line may be 
obtained, the plane of the picture must be supposed to 
be perpendicular to the horizontal plane. 

If a straight line be drawn from the spectator's eye, 
perpendicular to this plane of the picture, that line will 
fall upon the plane at a point in the horizontal line di- 
rectly opposite to the eye. In Figs. 1 and 2, C is this 
point, and it is called the centre of the picture, or centre 
of view. In reference to the eye of the spectator, every 
straight line perpendicular to the plane of the picture 
appears to converge towards this point or centre. The 
line which, drawn from the eye of the spectator, deter- 
mines this centre C, is called the vertical line. It is a 
straight line through 5, perpendicular to the horizontal 
line, and the base of the picture ; and in Figs. 1 and 2 
it is represented by the line E C. 

In Fig. 2, the lines and points before described are 
further illustrated ; and to impress them clearly on the 
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mind of the student, we recapitulate them, as they are 
exemplified in this figure. 

E is called the point of sight, or place of the eye. 

(7, the centre of view, or centre of the picture ; 
being the point on the horizontal line H jET, immedi- 
ately opposite to the eye. 

(This point C must not be mistaken for the centre 
of the paper ; it bears no such meaning, for it is marked 
occasionally somewhat rather to the right, or to the 
left, of the middle of the horizontal line ; but in all 
cases it is termed the " centre of view," or " centre of 
the picture.") 

B i>, the base line, equal in length to E C: 

S, the point on the ground immediately opposite the 
foot of ihe sketcher, as C is opposite to his eye : 

E aS, the vertical line— the length of which is equal 
to the supposed, or known, distance of the eye from the 
commencement of the picture at S. It is necessary to 
explain that E is not the real position of the eye, and 
that it is requisite for practice to draw the length of 
the vertical line E S upon the paper, and as this can- 
not always be done with convenience below the base 
line, as in Fig. 1, it may be drawn above, as shown in 
Fig. 2 ; the only limitation being in this case that the 
extent of the base line B D is determined by E C, not 
as in Fig. 1, by jE 5, as the space from S to C is al- 
lowed for the height of the eye above the ground. 
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The use of this vertical line is the same, whether it 
be drawn -above or below the centre of view C ; and it 
is shown in the two positions, in Figs. 1 and 2, merely 
because it is frequently more convenient to mark the 
point E above, than it would be to place it below, the 
horizontal line. 

Upon the length of the vertical line E C depends 
the just and natural representation of objects. If it 
be too short, they will appear unsatisfactory, and more 
or less distorted. 

The following example will illustrate the truth of 
this statement (Fig. 3). 

FIG. 3. 
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A block of wood or stone (Fig. 3) is to be repre- 
sented at different distances ; it has a square tase, and 
is seen in a position in which its sides are oblique to 
the plane of the picture: — seen, in fact, from both 
points, under the same circumstances in all respects as 
regards surrounding objects, except that the perpen- 
dicular distance of the spectator from the base line 
B D is much less in one than in the other. 

In Fig. 3, No. 1, the distance of the point of view, 
from which the spectator sees the stone, is only half the 
length of the base line B D (that is, of J5; C in Fig. 2). 

In No. 2, the distance of the spectator is equal to the 
entire length ot B B (i. e. of E C in Fig. 2). This 
distance may, in particular cases, be made greater, but 
in no case should it be less. 

A slight glance at each will show how much more 
satisfactory to the eye the drawing is in No. 2 than 
that in No. 1; although it is, in fact, in both cases 
strictly accurate according to the distance adopted. 

In both instances (Figs. 1 and 2), the centre C of 
the picture is placed in the middle of the horizontal 
line H H; but it may be placed somewhat either 
to the right or left of that position, according as the 
sketcher may be disposed to stand a little to the right 
or left of the centre of the proposed view. These al- 
terations of C will of course modify the appearances of 
the objects, under principles hereafter to be explained. 
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PROPER POSITION FOB THE HOBIZONTAL LINE. 

The proper position of the horizontal line will 
depend upon the nature of the view to be represented. 
Hence the sket«her must consider — 

First, whether he himself and tlie objects he is 
about to represent are on level ground, or nearly so. 

If the view be on a plane nearly level, the hori- 
zontal line may be drawn at about one-fifth, or one- 
fourth, of the height of that space of his paper which 
is intended for the picture {Fig. 4). 



Secondly, whether the ground be undulating, 
c 2 
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whether the objects be viewed from a carriage, or fi-om 
the loiver wiiidowa of a building, or any similar ynode- 
rate elevation. 

In tliis cast', the horizontal line may be placed at 
about oiie-thivd the height (Fig. 5). 



Thirdly, whether the scenery be mountainous, witii 
a lake ; or whether the objects be viewed from some 
considerable elevation. 

In this case let him choose a position that will 
command a good view of the scene, and prevent closer 
and more immediate objects from concealing any por- 
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tion of tlie remote distance ; and though the height ol' 
the horizontal line in this case maj' xometimeg be a 
little more than half the height of the paper, according 
to the elevation attained by the spectator to command 
the view, yet it is desirable not greatly to exceed this ; 
otherwise, what is called a " a bird's-eye view" will be 
the consequence (Fig, 6). 

[n the following example, the horizontal line is 
drawn at nearly half the height of the paper. 



We may here incidentally observe, that, as a general 
rule, the sketcher will find it advantageous, after 
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having drawn a faint horizontal line, at its proper 
height, to ascertain, by holding up his pencil horizon- 
tally on a level with his eye, what object, or part of an 
object^ appears on that point of the horizontal line im- 
mediately before him ; the island, for instance, in the 
above sketch. He may begin his drawing by represent- 
ing such object at that point, and proceeding right and 
left, on the same level, to the extremities of his picture. 
This will greatly assist in guiding the delineation of 
the remainder. 

OF THE UP-HILL VIEW. 

All horizontal planes, — appearing to ascend if they 
lie below the horizontal line, and to descend if they lie 
above it, — vanish or merge in the horizontal line. So 
also all parallel sets of horizontal straight lines, not 
parallel to the horizontal line It H^ appear to descend, 
if they lie above it, or ascend, if they lie below it, to 
some point in the horizontal line ; in which point they 
converge or vanish. Thus in painting, the sea and sky 
are considered horizontal planes, and we have already 
instanced their apparent meeting in the horizontal line. 
So again, in representing the interior of a room — the 
floor and ceiling (if flat and parallel to one another) 
appear to approach each other, and would, if indefi- 
nitely produced, meet or vanish in the horizontal line 
of the spectator, as their common vanishing line. 
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But suppose the ground before the position at E 
(Fig. 1) to form an incline plane instead of a horizon- 
tal one ; a plane inclining upwards from the base line, 
at some known or supposed angle. In this case such 
an inclined plane will meet the plane of the picture in a 
hue above the horizontal line : hence there will be two 
vanishing lines on the paper,— one whereby to delineate 
objects on the horizontal surface ; the other by which 
to draw those situated on the inclined plane. 

The following diagram will make this clear. 

In this figure (Fig. 7), B D is the base line ; // H 
the common horizontal or vanishing line; C the centre 
of view in that vanishing line ; L L the vanishing line 

FI&. 7. 
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of the ascent ; and (P- the centre of view in that vanish- 
ing line. 

It is obvious, that in proportion to the leas or greater 
inclination of the supposed plane, the line L L will be 
nearer to, or more distant from, the horizontal vanish- 
ing line, H H. Towards some point or points in this 
line L L, the representations of all right lines parallel 
to the surface of the ascent must be drawn ; as is seen 
(Fig. 8) in the felled trees, the ruts in the road, the 
tipper and lower lines in the wooden palinga, &c. 

But the lines of the brick wall, and those horizontal 
lines of the house, which are horizontal and also per- 
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pendicular to the plane of the picture, are drawn to- 
wards the vanishing point C in the horizontal line 
HH. 

OF THE DOWN-HILL VIEW. 

« 

If a descending plane be visible to the eye of the 
spectator, it is clear that it can be represented upon 
paper; and the remotest^ that is, the lowest lines of the 
descending plane of the view will have, in that repre- 
sentation, a higher place on the plane of the picture 
than the nearest^ that is, the highest ones of the actual 
view. This is shown in the following diagram. 

Place on the table, at a short distance from you, a 
drawing-board, a portfolio, or any other plane, having 

Fia. 9. 
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the nearer end supported, so as to be inclined at an 
angle under which the plane is yet visible ; and let a 
bystander hold a straight ruler, vertically, at a small 
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distance from the nearer edge ; it will then be found 
that the lower and more remote edge of the plane will 
appear higher on the ruler than the nearer one, the 
lower edge being seen at a, the upper edge at b. Merely, 
however, to draw two horizontal and parallel lines 
across the paper, for the purpose of representing a 
descending plane by the space between them alone, 
without the assistance of other lines in contrast with 
them, would be impossible ; but whenever the descend- 
ing plane is visible, the effect of descent can be readily 
conveyed by means of auxiliary lines on the surface of 
that plane, assisted by a judicious use of light and 
shade. 

Again ;— let the sketcher suppose himself on a hill 
descending directly from him, and that a yard or two 
in advance of him a line is drawn across the road paral- 
lel to his position, and another line a few yards further 
down parallel to the first ; it would be found, on hold- 
ing a pencil upright at a little distance from the eye, 
so as to appear to cut both lines, and on looking at 
them with one eye closed, that the lower line of the 
descent would cross the pencil transversely at a higher 
point than would the upper and nearer line. 

In this example (Fig. 10), the spectator is supposed 
to be on such a hill having the vanishing line L L of 
the descending plane, and the horizontal vanishing line 
IIH, in their proper positions. Then all lines on the 
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descending plane, or parallel with it,— as the timber, 
the marks of the waggou-wheels, &c., — tend towards 
the vanishing line L L, while the horizontal lines of 
the lionse and wall tend in the direction of the hori- 
zontal line, and if produced to that limit, would con- 
verge and there be lost. In this example, the lower 



extremity of the descent is evidently, — as, according to 
tlie principle laid down, it ought to he, — higher on the 
plane of the paper than the upper one. 
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ON THE REPRESENTATION OF HORIZONTAL STRAIGHT 

LINES ; 

WHETHEB FASALLEL, PEEPENDICULAE, OB OBLIQUE, TO THE PLAITE 

OP THE PICTUEE. 

A horizontal right line has, with respect to the 
plane of the picture, one of three positions. It is either 
parallel to it, or oblique to it, or perpendicular to it. 
The following supposition will explain what is meant 
by these three relations of a horizontal line. 

Let the student suppose himself sitting with his 
back against one of the walls of a rectangular room. 
The wall opposite to him is parallel to that behind 
him, and consequently'- to the plane of his picture in 
that position. The two remaining walls being at right 
angles with that opposite to him, are evidently perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the drawing, and all horizontal 
right lines on those two walls are also perpendicular to 
that plane, and will appear to tend towards a point 
immediately opposite to his eye. 

FIG^ 11. 
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HH {Fig. 11) is the horizontal line or level of his 
sight, C the point opposite his eye, and that point to- 
wards which all horizontal right lines on the walls A 
and B appear to slant ; though in reality they are per- 
pendicular to the wall at C. 

The lines 1 and 2, where the ceiling and the side- 
walls meet, and 3 and 4, the lower limit of the walls, 
as well as the horizontal lines of the door and its 
panels, are, in that position of the spectator, all per- 
pendicular to the plane of the opposite wall, and there- 
fore to the plane of the drawing. 

The representation, upon the plane of the paper, of 
a horizontal straight line, ought to be carefully and 
distinctly apprehended. The effects of the projection 
or drawing of these different positions of the horizon- 
tal straight line may be understood from the following 
diao;raras and explanations. Let a straight line be 
placed horizontally before the sights and in a direction 
perpendicular to the vertical plane ; but let it be a little 
above, or a. little below, the level of the eye ; it will 
appear as if perpendicular to the ground. (See Fig. 12.) 

Thus C is the point opposite the eye; 1 and 2 
represent a straight line held immediately above or be- 
low the level of the sight at C. The line will now 
seem to the eye to be perpendicular to the ground ; the 
alteration being, in fact, the apparent diminution of 
the line as to its length. Now, if it be placed above the 
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level, as before, and be removed to the right or left, 
it will appear as in Fig. 13. 



FIG. 12. 



c 



FIG. 13. 



And if below the level of the sight, it will appear to 
take such a direction as this : 



FIG. 14. 



c 
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But if on the right or left of the eye, and on di. perfect 
level, and either oblique or perpendicular to the plane 
of the picture, it will fall into the horizontal line, thus : 

FIG. 15. 



And, lastly, if it be placed immediately opposite to 
the eye, the projection will be a point ; the end, as it 
were, alone being visible. 

These conditions may be illustrated by placing on a 
table a portfolio, into the upper leaf of which is fixed a 
long pencil-stick, perpendicular to the plane of the leaf. 
Let the lower edge of the folio be even with the edges 
of the table, as the line a 6 in the diagram. 



PIG. 16. 
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Let the spectator seat himself a little to the left of 
the folio, the point (7, on the horizontal line H H^ 
representing the point immediately opposite the eye ; 
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then the sides a d and b e of the folio will appear to 
tend towards the point C, the centre of view; the 
pencil stick / appearing, as it really is, perpendicular 
to the table. 

Now let the upper leaf of the folio be raised until its 
plane be perpendicular to the plane of the table. The 
relations of the lines a d and b e with the horizontal line 
are now changed, and the stick /, still remaining per- 
pendicular to the leaf of the folio, becomes by the change 
of position, perpendicular to the plane of the picture ; 
and, like all lines similarly disposed, it tends towards 
the centre of view (7, while the sides a d} and b e^ are 
now perpendicular to the table, and appear to be much 
longer than when seen in their original position. 

FIG. 17. 
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This diagram (Tig. 17) exemplifies the horizontal 
right line as seen parallel and perpendicular to the 
plane of the picture ; two of the three relations ascribed 
to it. The lines so parallel are a b and d e; the lines 
so perpendicular are ad, 6 e, and the stick /. 
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The apparent increase of dimension of a rf, when 
raised from its horizontal position, having been shown, 
the manner of determining the length of this side of 
the folio, when lying flat, is as follows : 



TIG. 18. 
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Having drawn (Fig. 18) the horizontal line through 
the centre of view (7, and the edge of the folio parallel 
to it, and having marked the centre of view as at C, set 
oS C E on the horizontal line, at a distance from C 
equal to the supposed distance of the eye from the point 
C, It has been laid down as a rule that the distance 
of the eye from the centre C should be equal to the 
width of the picture; but in drawing SLisingle object^ 
a shorter distance will suflSce to show the principle of 
construction. 

From the point b on the line a 6, make b g equal to 
one of the shorter sides of the folio ; join b C^a C^ and 
draw a straight line from g to E cutting b (7, in «, and 
draw e d parallel tob g cutting a Cind; then adeb will 
be the represention of the leaf lying on the table, and 

D 
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a d will be the apparent length of that side of the folio. 
If the point E were transposed to the other side of the 
centre C, then b g, instead of being marked towards the 
right hand from 6, must be set oflF from a, towards the 
left hand, and the result will be the same. 

OF LINES OBLIQUE TO THE PLANE OF THE PICTUEE. 

The third relation remains to be explained ; namely, 
that of horizontal straight lines oblique to the plane of 
the picture. 

If the folio, with one leaf remaining flat and the 
other vertical, be moved ever so slightly, but obliquely, 
from the position in which we have considered it, the 
lines a d, b e^ and the stick /, will no longer tend to- 
wards the centre of view C, but will become oblique to 
the plane of the picture, and have other vanishing points 
in the same horizontal line, but approaching to, or re-' 
ceding from (7, according to the degree of inclination of 
b e and c d to the plane of the picture. 

The position of these vanishing points will depend 
upon the degree at which the horizontal straight lines 
are inclined to the picture. For if the lines be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the picture, we have seen that 
C, the centre of view, is the vanishing point for all 
such lines. If the lines be parallel to ITII, the vanish- 
ing point will be at an infinite distance from C. Hence 
it is evident that the vanishing point will retire from 
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C, as the angle of the given line with the horizontal line 
becomes small, or as its angle at E with E C becomes 
greater. 

On these principles the law of the variation of this 
vanishing point may be determined. 

First, let the angle made by the given inclined line 
be half a right angle. This case is exemplified in Fig. 
2, in which the lines of the gable, ridge, chimney, win- 
dow, &c. stand at an angle equal to half a right angle 
or 45°, with the horizontal line. In this case the vanish- 
ing points, on both sides, are Fand Vy the extremities 
of the semicircle V E V. 

Secondly ; let the inclination of the lines to the ho- 
rizontal line, and to each other, be represented by the 
angles of a rectangular and horizontal block of stone, 
similar to that represented by No. 2, Fig. 3, where the 
vanishing points are considerably beyond the limits of 
the picture, or paper, an inconvenience of constant oc- 
currence when a proper distance is used for the repre- 
sentation of the object, but which the following expe- 
dient is calculated to obviate. 

The base line, the horizontal line, the centre of view, 
and the vertical line being drawn as before, also the 
near vertical edge (a h) of the block, proceed thus : 

Make C E, on the vertical line, equal to, say, i, the 
proper distance of the eye from C, (which distance may 
be more, but never less, than the extreme dimensions 

D 2 
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of the picture, whether it be higher than wide, or w^ider 
than high), and construct the right angle L E Af in 
such manner that both the points L and M may fall 
within the limits of the paper, as seen in the figure. 
Then the point E will be the representative of the 

■BlQc. 19. 




true place of the eye, and the points Z and ilfthe re- 
presentatives of the true vanishing points, which would 
be, respectively, on the horizontal line produced, equal 
to three times C Mod. that side of (7, and three times 
C L on the other ; whilst the true place of the eye, on 
the vertical line produced upwards, would be equal to 
three times C E. 
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Produce E C to the base line ; also bisect the right 
angle L E Mto x ; x will be the vanishing point ,of 
the diagonal of the square block ; draw h x. Through 
L and Jf draw lines (any length) parallel to E C. 

Take ani/ small opening of the compass, and mark 
the space off repeatedly from C to the base line, or even 
below it if necessary ; and, if any portion of the object 
to be drawn reaches above the horizon, do the same also 
from C to E (or higher, if required). In this example 
the whole of the object is below the horizon. Number 
those divisions from C downwards, as in the figure, 
and, if required, upwards from (7, in a similar manner. 

Take in the compass as many of these divisions as 
make one less than the number of times C Eis contained 
in the true distance of the eye; in this example it is 
contained three times; therefore take two divisions 
from the vertical line, and mark them off downwards 
(and, if necessary, upwards) from L and M. 

Subdivide each of those divisions into as many equal 
parts as C E is contained in the true distance, in this 
case 3 ; and number them as in the figure. 

Now, if from any point (a) a line be drawn in the 
direction of the two corresponding points on the divided 
lines, it] will tend towards the true but inaccessible 
vanishing point as required. 

Thus a line drawn from the upper corner of the 
vertical edge (b) through the points 2 and 2, on the 
left hand, will tend towards the true vanishing point 
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of that line ; and which is also the vanishing point 
for all horizontal lines on the left side of the object. 
A line from the lower corner (a) drawn at a properly 
proportioned distance between 4 and 5 on the lines 
through C and M, will tend towards the true vanishing 
point on that side ; and which is also the proper vanish- 
ing point for the remaining horizontal lines on the right 
side of the figure. In order to determine the proper 
apparent extent of the sides, let the line S represent 
their real length ; and mark off from L along the hori- 
zontal line the distance L J) equal to L E. 

On C and D raise any two convenient right lines 
parallel to each other, as in the figure, and make D e 
equal to S. Join e i, cutting the line on C at/; C f 
will be proper measure for the sides of the block. 

On the base line make a f and a g each equal to 
C/. From /and g draw lines towards (7, meeting the 
lines previously drawn from a at A and i. At these 
points h and i, raise perpendiculars to meet the lines 
drawn from 6 at ^ and I ; from ^ and through a point 
about midway between 1 and 2 on the left hand, draw 
/ m, meeting the diagonal hxmm^ and join m h This 
completes the figure, the whole of the necessary points 
being within the boundaries of the paper ; and thus is 
obviated the difiiculty arising from the vanishing points 
being inacessible on the plane of the paper. 

A little practice will enable the sketcher, in deter- 
mining his lines, to dispense with points and the ruler 
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altogether, except where occasionally the use of a pencil 
may be desirable to draw a straight line with sufficient 
accuracy. 

If the angles formed by the original lines (as the 
right angles formed in this case by the sides of the 
block) be greater or less than a right angle, a case of 
frequent occurrence, all that is required will be to draw 
L E&aA E MmcXmadi to the vertical linei,' Cat angles 
equal to the given angles. 
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In the example in Fig. 20, the horizontal lines, form- 
ing the wood-work in front of the building, and those 
of the roof, are oblique to the plane of the picture, and 
have a tendency to points considerably beyond the limits 
of the paper; but the diflSculty is met by the rule al- 
ready laid down, in reference to Fig. 19, and is here 
exemplified in application to a pictorial object. 

The oblique lines of the gable are represented accord- 
ing to their angle of obliquity, and their position in re- 
lation to the plane of the picture ; but for general sketch- 
ing purposes it will be suflScient to draw diagonals as 
illustrated in Fig. 21. 



KG. 21. 




In this diagram (Fig. 21), or in any similar sketch to 
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which the rules of its construction apply, the lines of 
the unseen parts of the structure, which are here dotted, 
may be lightly put in with a pencil, so that when the 
visible lines and surfaces are firmly represented, the 
light lines may be eflfaced. The vertical and horizon- 
tal lines, a By a b^ b g^ &c., being determined by the 
preceding rules, and diagonals ag,eb^ &c., being drawn, 
perpendiculars are raised on their intersections at ^ a ; 
that in front being determined by the assumed height 
of the gable, as ^ / (or the height of the apex of the 
pediment, if there be one). Draw the oblique lines ef 
and/gr. 

If the roof projects, as it does in Fig. 20, produce 
outwards the horizontal lines of the walls and the ridge 
of the roof to the apparent extent, as at e 1 ; and draw 
a line from 1 towards the proper vanishing point, which 
will give the point 2. Now produce the lower lines a 
3 and b 4, making a 3 equal to e 1 ; then a line from 

3 towards the same vanishing point will give the point 

4 and the junction of 1 4 and 2 3 will give diagonals 
intersecting at o, whence a perpendicular is raised, 
meeting the line // produced, at 5 ; and 1 5 and 2 5 
are the oblique lines of the projecting roof. 

Thus in the construction, of this figure every neces- 
sary point is found within the limits of the paper, 
although the same relations could at once be estab- 
lished by means of the vanishing points, if requisite. 
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The structure represented in Fig. 22 may be drawTi 
according to instructions given in reference to Fig. 19. 

Thus, as before, let CEhe equal to one-third of the 
true distance of the eye, and the distances of L and M 
respectively equal to one-third of the distance of the 
true vanishing points from the centre of view C. 

FIG. 22. 




Through the corresponding numbers 3 and 3, or 2 
and 2, in the lines drawn through M, E, and L respec- 
tively, draw lines which will tend to the true vanishing 
point of the horizontal lines of the wall, in which three 
openings or windows, with their piers, are to be re- 
presented according to their proper scale of relation. 
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This is usually eflfected by drawing a line from a 
or 5, parallel to the horizontal line, on which the geo- 
metrical measures of the piers and windows are marked 
off from a or 6, whichever may be adopted. But in 
this case a confusion of lines would ensue from the 
adoption of such a course ; an incovenience which may 
be obviated by drawing from b a line b x of any length 
and parallel to that running through 2 and 2 below if i, 
and by then marking the windows and piers upon it 
in their proportionate geometrical widths from b to x. 
Then a line drawn from x through the corner of the 
wall at rf, to meet that through 2, 2, below i M^ at y, 
gives a point y, towards which lines from all the divi- 
sions onb X may be drawn, dividing the upper line of 
the wall, as seen in the figure ; from which divisions 
perpendiculars may be dropped, showing the propor- 
tionate diminutions of the widths of the proposed win- 
dows. 

Again ; let a n on a 6 be the height of the lower 
line of the windows from the ground, and let n o be 
the height of the springing of the arch from the bottom 
of the windows, and o p the height from the chord to 
the apex of the arch, and from these points nop, draw 
lines towards the vanishing point of the line b d; this, 
by crossing the perpendiculars, will decide the heights 
of the windows. The point for the apex of each arch 
may be found by means of diagonals. 
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Among the circular objects which may, in the course 
of experience, present themselves to the sketcher, per- 
haps few would cause him more embarrasBment in their 
delineation than a mill-wheel; which, when viewed 
obliquely (and it is seldom represented otherwise), pre- 
sents an elliptical or oval form. The drawing, however, 
of this object will be readily effected by the following 
application of the foregoing rules. 
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Let a b he the vertical diameter of the wheel ; 
then, according to the preceding rules, draw the right 
lines c a d, fo Cy and i b g. Draw d e g parallel to 
a &, and at a distance from it equal to the apparent 
width of half the diameter (which in this position will 
appear somewhat less than the real semi-diameter) ; 
draw cfi parallel to a 6, but still less distant from the 
centre o than d g is, because o gr is more remote. 

Produce o bio x, making b x equal to o b. Draw 
oi g ; then lines drawn from ^ to e and / will cut 
g and o i in two points, through which the curve must 
be described, and touching the straight lines at the 
points e b and /. The wheel being an overshot wheel, 
the lower portion is not visible. Should, however, the 
entire wheel be seen, the lower points for the curve 
will be on the diagonals immediately beneath the others, 
as shown in the figure. 

The student may have recourse to similar means 
for drawing the circular arches of a stone bridge. It 
seldom, however, happens that a bridge of this kind is 
a desirable object in a landscape, unless perhaps in the 
distance, or in the middle distance, of the picture. 
Arches, however, are frequently found in association 
with the most romantic features of nature ; such, for 
instance, as that near Aberystwith, called the Devil's 
Bridge, and many others. 

Some of the stone bridges in the lake districts of 
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Cumberland and Westmoreland are extremely pic- 
turesque. They are of very rude construction, being 
in many cases formed only of loose stones for the pas- 
sage of sheep and herds of cattle over small streams ; 
it is, however, from their very rtiggediiess that they 
derive their interest, surrounded as they frequently are 
by scenery of much grandeur. The sketch below affords 
a specimen of this kind of simple and picturesque 
bridge; it is thrown over a small stream flowing 
into West Water, one of the most picturesque of the 
Cumberland lakes. 
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The subject of the frontispiece ia " Stockley Beck," 
in Cumberland, which, in combination with a portion 
of the mountainous diatrict amid which it is situated, 
forms a passage of landscape scenery that in pictorial 
interest can scarcely be surpassed. It is only in Wales, 
in Scotland, and in the lake districts of England, that 
Buch combinationa are met with. This, and other 
similar sketches are introduced here, only to afford to 
the student examples of this class of scenery, and to 
illustrate the selection and treatment of a sketch. 

The rude bridge forming the subject of Fig. 25 
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crosses one of the streams that flow from Snowdon. 
It is near Beddgelert ; and so picturesque is it from 
every point of view, that no sketcher goes into the 
neighbourhood in which it is situated, without making 
a drawing from it. 

ON THE CHOICE OF SUBJECT. 

As the strict end of our instructions here is to assist 
the sketcher in gaining a facility in simply delineating 
real objects and combinations of objects, it is desirable 
that it should be understood that this is only the first 
step towards learning to draw from nature. An easy, 
rapid, and decided manner of sketching is to be ac- 
quired only by practice. It is an acquisition essential 
to excellence in all the other artistic qualities to which 
it serves as a basis ; therefore it would be here alto- 
gether out of place to propose a discussion on colour, 
manipulation, and all those questions of feeling and 
execution, which, brought forward at so early a period 
of progress, would only serve to divert the student from 
the attainment of the power of dealing with these effec- 
tively hereafter. These subjects are entered upon in 
their proper places, in the series to which this little 
book belongs.* 

It is however, necessary that the sketcher be assisted 
in the choice of subject matter. The exercise of a little 

* Winsor and Newton's Series of Handbooks on Art. 
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judgment in this respect will render his progress agree- 
able to himself and his works presentable to others. 
To beginners, the great precept of one of the most 
accomplished of our living landscape-painters is, to 
" study little bits,"— a precept which will appl}'^ equally 
to sketching as to painting. 

Among the subjects forming the woodcuts which 
illustrate these instructions, there are many which might 
serve as initiatory essays ; and others of various degrees 
of progress, even to compositions which might be worked 
up into drawings and paintings of considerable beauty. 
All artists have some peculiarity in their method of 
sketching ; and rapid and broad sketches are frequently 
intelligible only to those who make them. One of the 
best qualities, however, of a sketch is, that it should not 
only refresh the memory of the artist, but should be 
suggestive and intelligible to every one. 

With a little education, the eye will discover ma- 
terial for study everywhere. London and its environs 
abound with subjects of picturesque beauty. Hamp- 
stead, Highgate ; the banks and wharves of the Thames 
down ev^n to the Nore ; every suburban locality ; all 
the green lanes, and the commons with which they com- 
municate, abound with materials which may be wrought 
into pictures of the highest degree of interest. These 
are the localities which have contributed to form many 
of the best of our landscape-painters ; and so it is else- 

E 
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where ; there is no spot in the country so entirely di- 
vested of picturesque character, as not to supply to the 
cultivated taste subject-matter for an interesting pic- 
ture. In confirmation of this, it is only necessary to 
look round our exhibitions, to see numerous works of 
great beauty and interest, produced from materials in 
themselves apparently extremely slight. 

Having made himself master of the principles here 
laid down, the sketcher might select for commencement 
some single object, such as the quaint old gable in 
Fig. 20. A subject like this is suflSciently good to be 
drawn from various points of view, and it should be 
studied in such a manner, that, at any subsequent 
period, a coloured drawing might be made from it. 
Fig. 1 exemplifies a composition of lake and mountain 
scenery, in which the expression of the pencil is suffi- 
cient to show the relation of the objects. Through the 
middle distance to the foreground, the touch is gradu- 
ally strengthened, and the most decided and darkest 
lines appear in the nearest parts of the view. The 
water is left nearly white. This sketch is as slight as it 
well can be, to be worked out into a subsequent finished 
picture. Fig. 4 forms an extremely simple subject, 
a winding river with a boat, a few trees, and a distant 
spire ; there is more than mere outline, but still no 
more than may be gracefully effected by the pencil ; 
and in Fig. 5, wherein the church-tower is the pro- 
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minent object, the place of the sun would cause the 
amount of shade which gives force to the sketch. The 
frontispiece is a very carefully studied sketch, which 
might be coloured, with little modification, according 
to its present distribution of light and shade. 

In accordance with the principle, which recommends 
simple subjects to beginners, the student will do well 
to sketch some easy group or single object. It fre- 
quently occurs, that with objects of picturesque cha- 
racter there are associated others which do not har- 
monise with them. In such case, a point of view should 
be sought that would exclude these objectionable forms. 
Middle and remoter distances afford facilities for their 
modification ; but a certain amount of practice will be 
necessary to qualify the student to deal successfully 
with these niceties. 

COMPOSITION OF LINES AND FORMS. 

Every production of art, of whatever kind it may be, 
is reducible to its elementary construction of lines and 
forms ; and upon the skilful disposition of these depends 
the excellence of the composition of the picture. The 
essential spirit of composition is " variety :" but, in 
order that the whole may be, with ease and with plea- 
sure to the spectator, comprehended in one view, it is 
necessary that all the minor parts be so harmonised as 
to form one well-balanced whole, consisting of a few 

E 2 
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prominent masses or groupings, which, according to 
the principal law of composition, must be diversified in 
magnitude and in form. One of these oaasses should 
be treated as the principal, and the others dependent 
upon it and contributive to it : but it is necessary that 
they be distinct in appearance and place, although all 
coincident in respect of the proposed sentiment. What- 
ever form may be determined on, it is necessary to 
guard against a fixed regularity — an equality and re- 
petition of parallel, rectilinear, and circular forms : — in- 
deed, whatever be the general outline of these masses, 
it must neither be too regular, nor, on the other band, 
too much broken ; the continuity must rather be slightly 
indicated than absolutely and sensibly determined. 
And in order that nothing may be wanting, the various 
components should preserve an evident relation among 
each other; they should be associated in such a man- 
ner that none may appear entirely detached, the larger 
masses being broken and relieved by the minor and 
subordinate parts ; showing a whole so well balanced, 
that no one part can be abstracted without the defi- 
ciency being at once felt. 

If we turn to the frontispiece, and consider the dis- 
positions observed in that composition, we shall see 
that the positions of the principal objects are not the re- 
sult of mere chance, but that they are brought into this 
combination from a particular point of view, which is 
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determined as most favourable in this case to picturesque 
composition. The principal features in the view are 
the bridge, the stream and the mountain. By the em- 
phasis with which the bridge is treated, it is brought 
forward to the eye as a principal object ; but it doet not, 
nevertheless, occupy the centre of the composition, 
nor does the stream flow in a direct course down 
the centre of the drawing, nor the mountair rise 
to a cone equidistant from both sides. Thes^ disposi- 
tions are efl'ected with a view to avoid that balanced 
formality against which we have cautioned the 
learner. Again, with respect to the arch, it contrasts 
with the irregular shapes of the rocks and stones 
lying near it ; and no two of these are of like form. 
The lines, descriptive of the descent of the mountain, 
necessarily tend in one direction ; but a formal paral- 
lelism is avoided, and the lines are modified by light 
and shade. In artificial objects, parallels necessarily 
occur, as in buildings of all kinds ; but such lines and 
parts are rather indicated than harshly forced upon the 
eye ; and, by the aid of light and shadow, they are re- 
duced to purer breadth and harmony. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. 

In an outline sketch, it is found that outline alone is 
inadequate to the representation of an object in relief; 
it cannot give substance, nor define relative distances so 
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as to maintain the objects in their proper places. We 
have urged the necessity of judicious selection of sub* 
ject-matter ; and we have now to observe, that, how 
well soever the subject may admit of composition, it is 
yet necessary that it be eflfective in its light and shadow ; 
for it greatly depends upon the happy or unskilful 
distribution of these lights and darks, whether a 
composition will appear confused and broken, or agree- 
ably united into one harmonious whole. There arc 
times when the most commonplace material may strike 
us as beautiful ; while conversely, the most charming 
scenery may become void of interest. The matter of 
fact representations of the breadth of a meridian light, 
and the same passages of landscape viewed under the 
shades of evening, affect the feelings very differently. 
In the latter, there is a charm which operates even upon 
minds least susceptible of impression from the beauties 
of nature : and if it be necessary to cultivate a discrinai- 
uation even with respect to degrees of the beautiful, 
how much more necessary is it to aim at acquiring the 
power of conferring importance upon, and investing 
with deep interest, any slight subject-matter which we 
may have to treat. This is, aftpr all, the test of the master 
— the power of giving, by means of judicious light and 
shade, importance to matter comparatively insignificant. 
The general principle acted upon by all artists, is to 
dispose the lights and shades of their work in the man- 
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ner best suited to the treatment they propose for their 
work. If we turn to Fig. 5, we find a dark mass reared 
against a light sky and immediately supported by 
shaded objects of difi'erent degrees of depth, and repeti- 
tions of dark in the foreground ; with very little change, 
this arrangement of light and shade might be adapted 
to a great variety of combinations. 

The simplest form of effect is the opposition of two 
masses. If the subject be dark, as a building or a group 
of trees, it will be relieved by a light sky ; if it be light, 
the sky will be darker. This simple opposition we men- 
tion, in order to observe, that in every pictorial compo- 
sition it prevails in the great masses and throughout 
the details ; but the principle* is concealed in propor- 
tion as the work is successful. Every dark must be 
relieved by a light, and every light must tell against a 
dark ; this is a law of natural chiaroscuro, and in art 
it is the principle of relief: but the contrasts must not 
seem either harsh or artificial. 

Some of the most charming efi'ects in nature are 
those resulting from the direct opposition of light and 
dark. No efi'ect is more susceptible of poetic treatment 
than that of moonlight. An example of this is given in 
the last cut, wherein the lower masses of the ground, 
and the tower, are made to tell in strong relief against 
the moon and the sky. Again, the higher forms of the 

* Ars eat, artem oel&re. 
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trees, rising against the subdued tones of the upper 
sky, aflford diversity of form and variety of gradation, 
which assist in forcing the principal point of interest, 
and balance the gradations in the lower part of the 
composition. 

The forms of light and shade are subject to the same 
laws as those of objects : hence, if a subject be treated 
with a breadth of light, the principal mass must not 
regularly divide the composition either vertically or 
horizontally. If shade prevail in the picture, the same 
rule applies ; but light or shade may be introduced at 
either side of the picture, occupying there the entire 
plane, and diminishing to a point at the opposite extre- 
mity of the horizon. 

In a light picture, a simple and agreeable effect is 
produced by placing the principal dark or most substan- 
tial point on the right or the left in the foreground, and 
by approaching from this point towards the base of the 
picture and the horizon with graduated tones broken 
and varied according to the kind of objects introduced. 

The examples of light and shade here recommended 
are extremely simple ; and a knowledge of them will 
prepare the student for an acquaintance with disposi- 
tions of greater complexity. 

THE END. 



Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

AWAEDED TO WINSOE AND NEWTON, 
ci<Ass II. (chehistbt) fob abtists' coloubs. 

This was a Competitive Exhibition. Messrs. Winsor and Newton 
carried off the ONLY Medal that was awarded to the competitors, 
English and Foreign, for Artists' Colours. 
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Prize Medal of the International Exhibition, 

1862. 

AWAEDED TO WINSOE AND NEWTON, 

CLASS II. CHEMISTBT. SECTION A. KO. 627. 

Tlie award of a Prize Medal to Messrs. Winsor and Newton for tlieir 
uirEQUALLED display of fine and costly Pigments, was accompanied by 
the following remarks from the Jurors, viz. : 

" For a magnificent display of Artists' Colours, and foi their 

endeavours to substitute permanent colours for the more 
fagitive pigments used by Artists." 



»^,rv,/>.^. -**- -^y^^y--* yv.^ 



N.B. These are the only two Exhibitions to which Winsor and 
Newton have sent specimens of their Manufactures. 



WINSOR AND NEWTON'S 



AUREOLIN. 



A NEW PBIMITIVE YELI/OW. 



This beautiful and eminently valuable Yellow, the latest and certainly- 
one of the most important contributions of science to the Artist's 
Palette, possesses so rare a combination of remarkable quahties, that it 
ranks in impoiiiance with genuine Ultramarine, on a perfect equality 
with that noble colour. 

JPurCy transparent^ and lustrously brilliant^ Atjbeolin is also abso- 
lutely permanent. It has been subject to every variety of the severest 
test and trial, and it has uniformly demonstrated in the most triiun- 
phant manner its powers of endurance — indeed, it may be said to defy 
every prejudicial influence, and to retain unimpaired its distinctive 
characteristics under all possible conditions. 

Thus, AiJEEOLiN fills a void in their group of pigments that hitherto 
has been severely felt by artists, and, with TJltbamaeine and Rose 
Maddeb, it completes a triad of pure primitive colours of the highest 
order, 

AuBEOLiN has a rich and vivid hue, which is remarkable from tlie 
fact of its closer resemblance to the pure colour of the solar spectrum 
than any other known Yellow. Its tints are well defined, and of exceed- 
ing purity. The lighter and fainter tints are at once clear and delicate, 
and admit the most subtle gradation of tone ; their permanence also is 
unquestionable. 

AuEEOLiN mixes readily with all other colours, and it forms com- 
binations of the utmost variety and value. With Blues it produces a 
series of Greens of unrivalled brilliancy, and having a wide range of 
tone. With Cobalt, and more particularly with genuine Ultramarine, 
Eose Madder, and White, and also with Brown Madder, AuEEOiiiN 
forms Greys of exquisite delicacy and purity admirably adapted for the 
representation of transparent aerial tints, and for rendering with the 
happiest fidelity, soft, light, and thin effects of atmosphere. In the 
treatment of Foliage, Atjiieolin imparts the vividness and freshness of 
Nature to every colour with which it is combined ; and with Cobalt 
and Eose Madder, or Sepia, it gives most agreeable and delicate tints 
for distant trees. 

As a colour for draperies, Aueeolin has been pronounced to be with- 
out a rival. And, in like manner, it will invariably be found to realize 
the highest expectations, whether used by itself or with any of the other 
pigments. 

Aureolin is pre])ared in Cake and Moist Water Colour, Oil Colour, 
and Powder Colour, and will be found in the lists of these preparations. 



"WIN80E AND NEWTON'S 

LIST or 

WATEE COLOURS, 

DRAWING PAPERS, 

WATER COLOim BRUSHES, 

AND MATERIALS FOB WATER COLOITR PADTTINa. 

88, BATEBOim 7I.A.OB, IiONDON. 



Sfamfaeturinff ArtUt^ Colourme», and Draming Paper Slationert, 

By Special Appointmtnt to Ser Majetty, 

And Their Sogal Siffhtietiei tie Frinee and Frineea of WaUt. 



WINSOE AND NEWTOk's COLOURS AND MATEEIAIfl 

cm H OBTUIOD Of 

1 local Artists* Colonrmen, BookuUsrs, Stationers, ko. 



WIH80R AND KKWTOK, 

WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 

WATER COLOURS 

IH (UEBS ASD BAU OAUS. 



IiUt of Oolonn and Friora. 



Whole Oieeb li, each. 
Antwerp Bluo 
Biatie 
Blue Bkck 
Britiih Ink 
Brown Ochre 
Brown Pink 
Bronze 

Burnt Bomui Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Chineu White 
Chrome Yellow 
CologDe Earth 
CouataDt White 
Deep Chrome 
Uragon'i Bkwd 
'Bmraald Oisen 
, Fbke White 
Oamboee 

Hookei'^i Green, No. 1 
Hooker'a Oreea, No. 2 
Indigo 
InduaBed 
Itel^nPiuk 
Itoij Blwk 



Eali Caeis 6d, e 
Eing'a Yellow 
UunpBUck 
Light Bed 
Nftplee Yellow 
Neutral Tint 
New Blue 
OliTe Oreen 
Orange Chrome 
Payne's Grey 
Pruaaian Blue 
Priusian Green 
Baw Sienna 
Baw Umber 
B«l Chalk 
Bed Lead 
Bed Ochre 
KomanOftere 
Sap Green 
TerroVerto 
Tandyke Brown 
TenetdanBad 
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Black Lead 
Brown Madder 
Chalon's Brown 
Crinuon Ija)» 
Indian Yellow 
Mars Yellow 
Neutral Orange 
Purple Lake 
Boman Sepia 
Bubens' Madder 
Scarlet Lake 
Scarlet Yermilion 
Sepia 
Warm Sepia 



CoImH Blue 
Orange Yermilian 
Violet Oarmine 



Aureolin 

Burnt Carmine 

Cadmiton Yellow 

Cadmium Orange 

Cannine 

French Blue 

Gkdistone 

Ghreen Oxide of Chromium 

Indian Purple 

Intense Blue 

Lemon Yellow 

Pale Cadmium Yellow 

Pink Madder 

Pure Scarlet 

Bose Madder 

Viridian 



L . . 



■ • 



Whole 
Cakes. 



each. 



lI:Jf 

Cakes. 



9d. 
each. 



2«. 
each. 



each. 



Field's Orange Vermilion 
Madder Carmine 
MjEurs Orange 
Purple Madder 
Smalt 
Ultramarine Ash 



Glenuine Ultramarine 
]>itto Quarter Cakes 



6t. 

each. 



2U. 
each. 



each. 



U. 6d, 
each. 



2s, 6d. 
each. 



10«. 6d. 
each. 



6t. 6d, each. 



WINBOK AKD KEWTON, 



WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 

WHOLE CAKE 

TATEB COLOUR BOXES, FITTED- 



"SUM" 




6 Cake French Poliahed Mahoganj 
wjdi bnuhw 
12 Ditto ditto ditto 

IS Ditto ditto ditto 

H Ditto ditto ditto 



" Slidfl" Lid Boi, 



12 Cak« FreDch Foliihed Uahogsuy "Lock" Box with 

bnufaei, peccilB, iui i 

18 Ditto ditto ditto 



13 Cake French Polished Mahc^any, "Look and Drawer' 

Box with brushes, eaucei'a, peacila, &•>. 
18 Ditto ditto ditto 
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"COHPim" BOXES. 



12 Cake Frencli Foliglied Malioganj, ' Complete' Boi, fitted I I 

18 Ditto ditto ditto . . . 1 10 

24, Ditto ditto ditto ... 22 

iAHOBMY "CADDY LID" BOXES, 



12 CoteFrenchFolisbedJIfiUo^aa^'CwidfLid'Boi, fitted 1 11 
18 Ditto ditto ditto . . . .22 

21 Ditto ditto ditto . . . .33 



6 wiKiOB Ain> sawTOV, 

"mnnoi cubt ud" mes. 

IS CUb Fi«iidi FoliihHl Sat-ned " Ouldy I^" Box, 

with nbls bnubM, and eitn Bttmgt 
IS Ditto ditto ditto . . . ■ 

U Ditto ditto ditto .... 



IS 0*k« Fiendi Poliihed MabogMij " 

with bait bnuhea and wmpMo Bttingi . 
18 Ditto ditto ditto 

2i Ditto ditto ditto 



12 Ctke French FdUihed Hsbognnj " Extra 

Box witli flrat dam flttlDg* . 
IS Ditto ditto ditto 

2i Ditto ditto difto 

36 Ditto ditto ditto 

12 Cste Haboguij ■■ Eitn HandBom^ 

Poliahed thKnghont^ and with ohodt 
18 Ditto ditto ditto 

24 Ditto ditto ditto 

36 Ditto ditto ditto 

60 Ditto ditto ditto 
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WINSOR AND NEWTON'S 
HALF CAKE TATXB COLOUR BOXES, 7ZTTED. 



"iUDE"iUlF CUE BOIES. 



6 BaU CakeFrendi Poluhed Habogui7 " Slide" ] 
with bnulics .... 

12 Ditto ditto ditto 

18 Ditto ditto ditto 

24 Ditto ditto ditto 

"LOCI" HALF CUE BOXEt 

IS Half Cake French Polished Ualiogui; " Lock" Box, 

with broahea and penml 

IB Ditto ditto ditto .... 

"LOCK UD DIUWER" HALF CUE BOXES. 

IS Half Cake French Foliihed Hahogu^ " Lock onJ 

Drawer" Boi, with fitliiig* 

18 Ditto ditto ditto .... 



"COVPLETE" HALF CAKE BOXES. 



12 Half Cake French Foliehed Mahoganj "Complete" 

£oi with briwhea and Uttiogs .... 

IB Ditto ditto ditto .... 

"eADDY UD" HALF CAKE BOXES. 

IB Half Cake Freneli PoliahBd Mahogany "Caddy Lid" 

Boi with Imislies, pencils, itumpe, and fiiUSttingi . 

18 Ditto ditto ditto .... 



Bosewoud and other Half Cake Oolonr Boxes mode to order. 



WIK80B AND KKWTO.V, 

PEBHAVEHI CHINESE WHITE. 



WiKSOB Aim Newtov's ptcvliar prepHration, aold under tlie name of 

It ii nair upward! of twenlg ytart since WraaoB and Nswroti 
turned their attention to remedfing a want that was much felt b; the 
Water Colour Faint«n of that day, rii. : of a White that should combiae 
perfect permanenoj wiUi good body in working. The invention and 
lutroduelion of the pigment named bj them "Chinese White" WBC the 
result, and its luperior bodf and ireodom of working immediately 
attructed the notice of the leading WalOT Colour Painl^n- 

Mr. J. D. Harding being particularly desirous of accertainine its 
permanency, and b; submitting it to Itia eiaminatton of one of the 
greatest Chemists in Europe, having safistied himself that it might he 
employed with perfect safety, strongly recommended it in preference to 
all the other white pigmenl«. Erer since that time (1834) it haebeea 
in use by nearly all the Eminent Water Colour Artists, and it is a 
■onreeof great ealis&ction to Winhob and IJbwton that they are able 
to say, that in no instance has any work of art, in which their White 
has been used, sufi'ered from its employment, while prior to its intro- 
duction the oomplainte of Whites changing were of every day occurrence. 
From tht " Pri»eiplt4 and Practice of Art " bg J. D. Sarding. 
'■ Whtm tbii pL^eat, wbicb is prepared bj Winior and Kewton under the Dome of 
ChiDsie Wbite,' vu flnt pat into my hands, tome yevs a^, I appiied to one of my 
Mends, wbou name as a cMinist and philiMOplier ii amongst tliemoet dininnisbcd in 

repl; was, (bet if il would in all otber respecta ■nswei the pqipoaa 1 icquired oT it, I 
bad giKhing to feu on aecoant of iti dsraliUity." 

PmOI. It. per Bottle (or Tube). 
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WINSOB AND NEWTON'S 

MOIST WATER COLOURS. 

WnraoB Aim Nswtoh's Moist Water-C^olours are prepared after 
peculiar processes, and bj a system of treatment known onlj to the 
Makers. Their characteristic qualities of easy solubility and prompt 
readiness for use are retainedi unimpaired, for an unlimited period of 
time ; so that a box of them, which may have been laid aside for two 
or three years, when required for use will be found no less serviceable 
than when first purckcued. Climate also fails to affect these colours. 
Unlike the dry-cake colour?, which are always liable to crack and crumble 
from the influences of atmosphere and heat, WursoB and Newton's 
Moist Colours are found to be, and to remain, no less ** Moist" in 
Tropical countries than in 'England ; accordingly, they are confidently 
recommended to persons who are going to India, and to all residents 
in the East. 

In Sketching from Nature, and, when representing transient and 
eyanescent effects, the superiority of the Moist Colours is at once felt 
and appreciated. Ever ready for instant application, they enable the 
desired colour to be produced at once — ^a result unattainable by the old 
tedious method of rubbing drif cakes, which not un&equently permits 
the effect, and with it the thought of the artist to yanish, before the 
material can be obtained. It was this quality which, on their first in* 
troduction, secured for Winsor and Newton*s Moist Colours the eminent 
popularity that they still enjoy with both professional and amateur 
artists. 

The Moist Colours are placed in pans (in their size resembling the 
ordinary dry-cakes) of thin porcelain, and they are afterwards enclosed 
in tin-foil for greater security. When required for use, the foil is re- 
moved. A surface of colour is thus presented to the artist, which is 
obtainable in any quantity, simply by the application of a wet brush. 

Estraet from Mr. J. D. Ha&dikq's Worky ** The Principles and Practice of Art,''* 

*' The Art of Painting in Water Colours has been greatly assisted bv improrements in 
the preparations of the pigments ; the greatest advantage, however, has been the intro- 
duction of Moist (Utttmrs, whirh, I believe, are a French inventiou, but greatly tm- 
proved by Messrs. Winsor and Kewton." 



WIN80B AND NfeWTON'S 
KOIST TATZB COLOURS 



I WBOLB AND BALF OlEB t. 



Vbol* Ciiki Fan. 



Hilf Cake Fan. 



Iitst of Colour! and Price*. 



Whols Faitb, It. each. 

Antwarp Blue 
Biatre 
Bias Black 
Brown Ochre 
Brown Fink 
Burnt Bonum Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Bnmt Umber 
ChincM White 
Chrome Yellow 
Cologne £arih 
Beep Chrome 



Oamboce 

Hookei^i Green, Ko. 1 

Hooker'a Qreva, No. 2 

Indian Bed 
Italian Fink 
Ivorj Black 
Lamp Black 
Leitcb's Brown 



Half Fanb, Gd. each. 

light Bed 
Naples Yellow 
HeutraJ Tint 
OUtb Green 
Orange Chrome 
Pajne's Gtoj 
Fruasian Blue 
Frussian Green 
Baw Sienna 
Eaw Umber 
Bed Chalk 
Bed Ochre 
Boman Ochre 
Sap Green 
Scarlet Chrome 
Terre Torte 
Tandjke Brown 
Venetian Bed 
Termilion 
Yellow Lake 
Yellow Ochre 
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XOIST WATEB COLOTJBS 



tZr WHOLE AXD HAXP OAKB FAKS. 



CONTINUED. 



Brown Madder 
CrimBon Lake 
Indian Tellow 
Mam Yellow 
Keatral Orange 
Purple Lake 
Boman Sepia 
IKubens' Madder 
Scarlet Lake 
Scarlet Yermilion 
Sepia 
Warm Sepia 



Cobalt Blue 
Orange Yermilion 
Yiolet Carmine 



} 



Aureolin 

Burnt Carmine 

Cadmium Orange 

Cadmium Yellow 

Carmine 

I'rench Blue 

GhkUstone 

Green Oxide of Chromium! 

Indian Purple 

Intense Blue 

Lemon Yellow 

Pale Cadmium Yellow 

Pink Madder 

Pure Scarlet 

Boee Madder 

Yiridian 



Mars Orange 
Purple Madder 
Smalt 
Ultramarine Ash 



Whole 
Pans. 



each. 



Half 
Pans. 



9d. 

each. 



2t. 

each. 



3«. 

each. 



6«. 
each. 



each. 



U. 6d, 
each. 



29. 6d, 
each. 



vissoB aud kiwton, 



WINSOB AND NEWTON'S 
BOZIB or K0I8T TATEB COLOURS. 



The boxei aranude of japanned tin, aad their flape, heing of a dead 
white colour iiuide. lerre as palettes. Tie teteetioiu of Moiit Coloun 
flaced in them Aare been no^a aiih great care, and i^er iiae ttttdg of 
the variotu lUU of the Jlnt Water Colour Arliilt. 

3 Cake Box. Price Ba. 6d. 



6 Cake Box Ho. 1. Price lOs. 6d. 

Aaaorted for Landscape — and contuning Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Red, Crimson L^e, Pnuaian Blue, and Vandyke Brown. 

Ditto Ko. 3. Price Ub. 

Assorted for Landscape and Figures — and containing AnreoUu, Soman 
Ocbre, Tenatian Ked, Koee Madder, Prussian Blue, andTandjke Brown. 

8 Cake Box Ko. 1. Price lie. 

Assorted for lAndacape — and containing Gamboge, YeUow Ochre, 
Burnt Sienna, Light Bad, Crimson l^ke, a>bBlt, Indigo, and Taodfke 

Ditto No. 2. Price 17b. 6d. 

Assorted for Landscape and Figares — and containing Anreolin, Soman 
Ochre, Venetian Bed, Boss Madder, Cobalt, Prussian Blue, OliTe Oreen, 
and Vandyke Brown. 

10 Cake Box Ho. 1. Price 17a. 6d. 

Assorted (or Landscape — and containing eleven Colours, viz. : Gam- 
boge, Saw Sienna (j), Aumolin (}), Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Light 
Bed, Crimson Lake. Cobalt, Indigo, Brown Pink, and Vandyke Brown. 



f 
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Ditto No. 2. Price £1 Os. 6d. 

ABSorted for Landscape and Figures — and containing eleyen Colours, 
▼iz. : Aureolin, Boman Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Venetian Bed, Bose 
Madder, Scarlet Yermilion (i). Purple Lake (J), Cobalt, Prussian 
Blue, Olive Green, and Vandyke Brown. 

12 Cake Box No. 1. Price £L 

Assorted for Landscape — and containing fourteen Colours, viz. : 
Gkunboge, Baw Sienna (^), Aureolin (i), Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna^ 
Light Bed, Crimson Lake, Vermilion (}), Indian Bed (J), Cobalt, 
Indigo, Brown Pink, Vandyke Brown, and Neutral Tint. 

Ditto No. 2. Price £1 58. 6d. 

Assorted for Landscape and Figures — and containing fourteen Colours, 
riz. : Indian Yellow, Aureolin, Boman Ochre, Pale Cadmium Yellow ( J)> 
Cadmium Orange (}), Burnt Sienna, Venetian Bed, Bose Madder, 
Scarlet Vermihon (|), Purple Lake (i), Cobalt, Prussian Blue, 
Olive Green, and Vandyke Brown. 

• 14 Cake Box No. 1. Price £1 38. 6d. 

Assorted for Landscape— and containing sixteen Colours, viz. : Gkim- 
boge, Baw Sienna (J), Aureolin (J), Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Light 
Bed, Crimson Lake, VermUion (J), Indian Bed, (}) Brown Madder, 
Cobalt, Indigo, Brown Pink, Vandyke Brown, Neutral Tint, and Sepia. 

Bitto No. 2. Price £1 lOe. 

Assorted for Landscape and Figures — and containing sixteen Colours, 
viz. : Indian Yellow, Aureolin, Roman Ochre, Pale Cadmium Yellow, 
(^) Cadmium Orange (^), Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, Venetian Bed, 
Scarlet Vermilion (J), Purple Lake (J), Cobalt, French Blue, Prussian 
Blue, Olive Green, Vandyke Brown, and Blue Black. ' 

16 Cake Box No. 1. Price £1 lOs. 6d. 

Assorted for Landscape — and containing twenty Colours, viz. : Gam- 
boge, Raw Sienna (i), Aureolin (J), Yellow Ochre, Lemon Yellow (J), 
Cadmium Yellow (J), Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, Crimson Lake, Light 
Red, Vermilion {J), Indian Bed (J), Brown Madder, Cobalt, Indigo. 
Emerald Green (J), Oxide of Chromium (J), Brown Pink, Vandyke 
Brown, and Neutral Tint. 

Bitto No. 2. Price £1 168. 

Assorted for Landscape and Figures — and containing twenty Colours, 
viz. : Indian Yellow, Aureolin, Boman Ochre, Pale Cadmium Yellow 
(J), Cadmium Orange (J), Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, Venetian Red, 
Orange Vermilion (i), Scarlet Vennilion (^), Brown Madder (J), Purple 
Madder (}), Cobalt, French Blue, Prussian Blue, Emerald Green (J), 
Oxide of Chromium Q), Olive Ghreen, Vandyke Brown, and Blue 
Black. 
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18 Cake Box No. 1 Price £1 15s. 6d. 

Assorted for Ijandsoape and Stgares — and oontaming twenty-two 



Colours^jriz. : Ghnnboge, Baw Sienna (1), Aureolin (}), yellow Ochre, 
Hadder, Cobalt, French Blue, Indigo, Emerala Gbeen (}), Oxide of 



), Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, 
J, Light - - - - - 



Orimson Lake, Light Bed, YenniUon (1), Indian Bed (^), Bro-wn 
Hadder, Cobalt, French Blue, Indigo, Emerald Gbeen (}), Oxide of 
Chromium (}), Brown Fink, Vandyke Brown, NeatralTint, and Sepia. 

]>ittoNo>2. Price £2 18. 6d. 



Assorted for L andscape, figures and Flowers — andeontainingtwentj-- 
two Colours, yiz. : Indian '!^llow, Aureolin, Boman Ochre, Pale Cad- 
mium Yellow ())• Cadmium Orange (4), Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, 
Carmine, Venetian Bed, Orange Vermilion ()), Scarlet Vermilion (^), 
Brown Madder (i), Purple Mulder ()), Violet Carmine, Cobalt, French 
Blue, Prussian Blue, Emerald Green (}), Oxide of Chromium (j^}, 
Olive Ghreen, Vandyke Brown, and Blue Black. 

20 Cake Box No. 1. Price £2 38. 

Assorted for Landscape and Figures^and containing twenty-three 
Colours, viz. : Gamboge, Aureolin, Baw Sienna, Yellow Ochre, Lemon 
Yellow 'i), Cadmium Yellow (}), Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, Crimson 
Liike, Light Bed, Vennilion (}), Indian Bed (}), Brown Madder, Purple 
Madder, Cobalt, French Blue, Indigo, Emerald Ghreen (}), Oxide of 
Chromium (J), Brown Pink, Vand^e Brown, Neutral Tint, and Sepia. 

Ditto No. 2. Price £2 98. 

Assorted for Landscape, Figures and Flowers — and containingtwenty- 
four Colours, viz. : Indian YeUow, Aureolin, Boman Ochre, Pale 
Cadmium Yellow, Cadmium Orange, Burnt Sienna, Bose Madder, 
Carmine, Orange Vermilion (|), Scarlet Vermilion (J), Venetian Bed, 
Brown Madder ^), Purple Madder (}), Violet Carmine, Cobalt, French 
Blue, Prussian Blue, Smalt (}), Intense Blue (i), Emerald Ghreon (§), 
Oxide of Chromium (J), Olive Ghreen, Vandyke Brown, and Blue Black. 

24 Cake Box No. 1. Price £2 lOe. 6d. 

Assorted for Landscape, Figures, &o. — ^and containing twenty-seyen. 
Colours, viz. : Gamboge, Aureolin, Baw Sienna, Yellow Ochre, Lemon 
YeUow (i). Pale Cadmium Yellow (A), Cadmium Yellow, Burnt Sienna, 
Bose Madder, Crimson Lake, Light Bed, Vermilion (i), Indian Bed (^}, 
Brown Madder, Purple Madder, Cobalt, French Blue, Prussian Blue, 
Indigo, Emerald G-reen (}), Oxide of Chromium (}), Olire Ghreen, 
Brown Pink, Vandyke Brown, Neutral Tint, Sepia, and Irory Black. 
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Ditto Na 2. Fiice £3 Ob. 6d. 

Amorted for Landgonpe, Figures, Flowers, Ik. — and contuaing 
lirentj-eight Coloursi riz. : TaJum Yellow, Aureolin, Boman Oohn, 
Lemon Tdlow, 'Pale Cadtmom Yellow, Codmiimi Xellow, Cadmium 
Orange, Burnt Sienna, Boss Madder, Cannine, Orange Termilion (i). 
Scarlet Vermilion (1), Tenetian Bed, Brown Uadder, (}), Purple 
Madder (j), Burnt Cu'mine, Tiolet Carmine, Cobalt, ProBeian Blae, 
FrenchBlue, Smalt (i), IntenseBlue (i). Emerald 0reen (1), Oxideof 
Chromiiuii (i), OltTe Gr«en, Taadrbe Brown, PavDe'i Grer, and Blue 
Black. 

30 Cake Box. Piiee £3 10b. 6d. 
Complete for all purpose*— and cont&tmng tMrty-sii Coloura, -viz. : 
Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Anreolin, Baw Sienna, Yellow Ochre, Lemon 
Yellow (i). Pale Cadminm Yellow (J), Cadmium YeUow, Cadmium 
Orange (}), Mare Orange (}), Burnt Sienna, Rose Madder, 
Cannine, Crimson Lake, Orange Termilian (}). Termilioil (j), Light 
Bed, Indian Bed, Brown Madder, Purple Madder, Burnt Canmne 
(J), Violet Carmine (J), Bmalt (J), Ultramarine Aeh (j), Cobalt, 
French Blue, Pnuaian Blue, Indigo, Emerald Green (J), Oiide of 
Chromium <^), OllTe Qreen, Brown Pint, Tandjbe Brown, Heutrsl 
Tint, Sepia, and Itotj Black. 



WIN80K AND NEWTON'S 
HALF CAKE BOXES 07 MOIST WATEB COLOURS. 



3 Half Cake Box of Hoist Colonn . . g I 

6 Half Cake Bra ditto 6! 

B Half Cake Boi ditto 8 1 

10 Half Cake Box ditto 10 I 

12 Half Cake Boi ditto 13 < 

14 Half Cake Box ditto 14 I 

16 Half Cake Box ditto 17 I 

18 Half Cake Box ditto 19 i 

20 Half Cake Box ditto 1 8 i 

24 Half Cake Box ditto 19 1 
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WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 
M0IS7 WATER COIiOUBS 

IN PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 



MOIST COLOUR 



TUBE or MOIST WATER COLOUE. 



Jjiat of Colours and Prices. 



Is. each. 

Antwerp Blue 
Bistre 
Blue Black 
Brown Ochre 
Brown Pink 
Burnt Boman Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Chinese White 
Chrome Yellow 
Deep Chrome 
Emerald Green 
Qtimboge 
Indigo 
Indian Bed 
Italian Pink 
Ivory Black 
Lamp Black 
Leitch's Brown 
Light Bed 
Naples Yellow 
Neutral Tint 
OUve Ghreea 
Orange Chrome 
Payne's Grey 



Prussian Blue 
Prussian Ghreen 
Baw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Bed Ochre 
Boman Ochre 
Scarlet Chrome 
Terre Verte 
Vandyke Brown 
Venetian Red 
Vermilion 
Yellow Lake 
Yellow Ochre 

Is. 6d. each. 

Brown Madder 
Crimson Lake 
Indian Yellow 
Mars Yellow 
Neutral Orange 
Purple Lake 
Roman Sepia 
Rubens' Madder 
Scarlet Vermilion 
Sepia 
Warm Sepia 



2s. eaoh. 

Cohtli Blue 
Orange Vermilion 
Violet Carmine 

Ss. each. 

Aureolin 
Burnt Carmine 
Cadmium Yellow- 
Cadmium Orange 
Carmine 
French Blue 
Gallstone 
Green Oxide of 

Chromium 
Indian Purple 
Pale Cadmium Yellow 
Pink Madder 
Rose Madder 
Viridian 

5«. each. 

Mars Orange 
Purple Madder 
Smalt 
Ultramskrine Ash 
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WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 
JAPAVKED TDT BOXES OP HOIST WATEB COLOUBS 

IN PATENT CWLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 

12 Hoift Tube Box. Price £1 3s. 



Wil.h folding palette — and containing Gaanboge, AureoUa, Baw 
Sienim, Yellow Odire, Burnt Sienim, Crimaon Luke, Light B«d, Brown 
Madder, Cobalt^ Indigo, Brown Pink, and Vandyke Brawn. 

15 Htist Tube Box. Price £1 lOi. 



With folding palette — and containicE Gamboge, Aureolin, Ban 
Siennii, Yellow Oehre, Cadmium Yellow, Burnt Sienna, Crimson Lake, 
Light Bed, Indian Bed, Brown Madder, Cobalt, Indigo, Brown Knk, 
Vandyke Brown, and Heutral Tint. 



WINSOR AND NEWTON, 



20 Hoiit Tube Box. Price £3 Oi. 6d. 

With folding rwlette — »iid oontaininj} Qnmboge, Aureolin. Raw 
Sienni, TbUow Ocl.re. Cttdmium YeUow, Burnt Sienna. Rose Madder, 
Crimeon Lske, Liglit Red, Vermilion, Indian Bed, Brawn Madder, 
Cobalt, French Blue, Indigo, Oliye Green, Brown Pink, Vandjke Brown, 
Neutral Tint, and Sepia. 

24 Moiit Tube Box. Price £2 11& 6d. 

With fblding paletM — and containing Qamboge, Aureolin, Kav 
Sienna, Yellow Ochre, Pale Cadmit^m Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, Burnt 
Sienna, Bose Madder, Crimson Lake, Vermilion, Light Bed, Indian 
Bed, Brown Madilec. Purple Madder, Cobalt, French Blue, Pruseian 
Blue, Indigo, Emerald Green, Otiie Oreeu, Brown Pink, Vandjke 
Brown, Neutral Tint, and Sepia. 



30 Xoiat Tvbt Box. Price £4 Ss, 



With folding palette — and eontaining Gamboge, Inilian Yellow, 
Aureolin, Raw Sienna, Pale Cadmium Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, 
Cadmium Orange, Mars Orange, Burnt Sienna, Rose Madder, Crimson 
Lake, Orange Vermilion, Vermilion. Light Ked, Indian Bed. Brown 
Madder, Purple Madder, Violet Carmine, Cobalt, French Blue, Prussian 
Blue, Induo, Emerald Green, Oxide of Chromium, Olive Green, 
Brown Pink, Vandjke Brown, Neutral Tint, Sepia, and Ivory Blact. 
Also bottles of Chinese White, Indelible Brown Ink, Liquid 6i GaU ; 
and a copper-plated Water Bottle. 
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WINSOB AND NEWTON'S 
BOX OF COLOURS AHD XATEBIALS 

geralbtc Bla^0ttmg. 



Price £3 8h. 

Cotitaioing the following TiactMrtt (HeraLDiO Coloithb), riz. : 

Aiure, Azure (No. 2), Qulea, Gules (No. 2), Vert. Vert (No. 2), 
PurpuM, Sable, Or, Or (Bubrtitute), Or (No. 2), Argent, Argent 
(Subatitiite), Proper Colour (No. 1), Proper Colour (No. 2), Proper 
Oilour (No, 3).— Also Indelible Brown Ink, Indian Ink ; Gold 
rHperi Parallel Bule ; Sc&le ; P&ir of Dividers j Etching Needle; 
Shield Model ; Shield Model No. 2. ; Bonner Model ; Fine Eraser ; 
Ink Kraaer ; Ivory Palette Knife ; Ivorj l^aoer ; Camberland Lead 
Pencil) I Agate Bunualuir; Steel Pens, Quill P«naj B»ble Brashea ; 
China Slant lUea.j and Water GlasMu. 



aiti Xateriala can be had ai 



WINSOE AlfD NEWTON'S 
COLOURS AND MATERIALS 

jFot )IIIuminati0it 



QnilUa Bot of lUuminatiDg Coburi and Uaterjak — oontaining nina 
oolonn, gold and Blmniaium shells, gold paper, agate bumiiher, 
nble brughee, Jec., ke. 

QninSft ftnd & half Soi of Bitto — ooDteining thirteen coloun, gold 
and aliiminiiun abella, gold paper, agate bumisheF, sable bnuhes, 
and fuller flttings than the above. 

Two OnillSB Box of Ditto — DODttuniug aereDteen coloun, gold and 
aluminiuiD ahella, gold paper, agate bumieher, sable bmshea, and 
fuller Sttingt than the abora. 

Three Ghlinea Boi of Ditto — oantaining twentj.two colours, gold 
and aluminium sbelb, extra thick gold leaf, gold paper, again bur- 
nisher, gold Biie, sable and other broihes, and complete fittings. 

Fire Oninea Handsome Caddj Lid Boi of Ditto — containing twenlj- 
sii colours, gold, aluminium, and platina shells, extra thick gold 
leaf, gold paper, mathematical iuBtnimenta, rules, magni^ing glass, 
agate bumieher, ivorj tracer, gold siie, sable and other brashei, and 
rerj complete fittings. 

Ter; handsome Boies, specially fitted, fiwin £10 lOf. npmirdi. 
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WINSOE AHD NEWTON'S 
C0L0DB8 

jTot lUnwinatiott. 



Burnt Sieona 






Brown Madder \ 


Burnt Eoman Ochre 






Cnm>onLake ) 


Burnt Umber 






Uars Yellow 1 


Chinese White 






Neutral Orange [ 


EmBreld Green 






Purple Lake i 


IniimSed 


1 




Bnbeiu' Madder \ 
Sepia 1 


Light Bed 


Le«=h. 


Scailet Termilion / 


l«np Black 
Napfo. Yellow 






AnreoUn \ 
Burnt Carmine I 






OliTe Ct«en 






Cadmium YeUow 


B.»Biem» 






Pale 1 


TermUioD 






Cadmium Oi«Dge f 


TandTke Brown 


/ 






TellDwOdire 




Pi«nchB1ue > 








IntHiBe Bine 1 


CoWt 


\ 




IndianPurpto \ 
Lemon Yellow \ 


Or«nge Vermilion 


2. 


each. 


Violet Carmine 


) 




Oiideof Ouominm 1 
Bom Madder 1 
Tiridiau / 


MarsOrane 
Purple M»a 


der 


mteuDarine Aid. J *■• "^^ 



Ofhtr wEowv prepand o» tiort noHee, 



WmaOB AMD MZWTOK, 



WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 
WjLIEB, COLOUR LIQUIDS, KESIUKS, 



I. d. 

Liquid Indelible Brawn Ink .... p«r bottle 1 6 

Liquid Praut'B Bromi n 16 

Liquid Sepia n 16 

Liquid AapltBltum „ 16 

Liquid C&rmine n 16 

Liquid Indiim Ink . * „ 10 

Colonrlesa Liquid Oi Qall „ 10 

Arligt"* Prepared Gum Water, pure, clear, and 

strong per bottle ei.,Sii., and 1 O 

Water Colour Megilp pec bottle 2 O 

Illuminating Bo^, for Illumiiuttion, &c, • • n 16 

Raising Preparation, for lUamination, &c . . „ 16 

Water UaC Gold Size per gallipot 1 6 

Bumiib Clold Size „ 16 

Prepared Oi Qall „ 6 



HEIALLIC PBEPABATIOHS. 



KINB GOLD, PIATINA, ALUMINIUM, IKD SII,Vj;El, 

LIIJITID OOLD, PLATIB*, ALUMISIUM, AMB SILTBR. 
J} AHD SILTEB LEAS. OOLD PAFKB. OOUD i: 
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WINSOR AND NEWTON, 



PAPERS. 

MoBsn Winsor and Newton beg respectfollj to uuiounoe that 
they pav partioular attention to this department of their bufliness, 
ana that thej keep constantly on hand a hurge and varied stock 
of first class Papers, comprising eyery description needed for the 
Fine Arte. 



EXPLANATION OF SURFACES. 

K. — ** Not" — or ordinary surfisMse j having a slight grain. 

H.P. — '*Hotpressed" — or perfectly smooth sur&ce. 

R, — *' Rough — or very coarse surfSetce ; of large and open grain. 



WIUTIUIIi>S ORAWm PAPERS. 



Demy 

Medium N. and HP. 

Royal N. and HP. 

Imperial N. HP. and R. 

Double Elephant N. and HP. 
Antiquarian N. 



BTTBVACBS. 8IZB. 

N. and HP. about 20 m. by 16 

24 
31 



If 
It 






40 
52i 






9t 
»f 



15} 

171 

19^ 

22 

26f 

80^ 



per sheet 



9> 



s. 





4 



d. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
9 




Stoiit Imperial N. HP. and R. 901b 

Extra Tliiek ditto „ 1401b 

Extra Thick Double Elephant N. 2361b 



seamless per sheet 






>« 



8 

1 O 

2 O 



DMWWB AND OTHER PAPERS. 

Imitation Cbbs wick's : Imperial N. and R. seamless per sheet 

,. Double Elephant N. and R. 

J. D. Harding's : Imperial 

Ditto Extra Thick 
Vellum : Royal, extra thick for Illumination 
Tinted : Royal, machine made . 

Imperial ditto 

Double Elephant, machine made 

Imperial, hand made . 
Cabtbidob : Yarious sizes, 
Cabtoon : 4 feet six inches wide . 









fi 
» 
» 

a 




1 


1 
1 








d. 
9 
6 
6 



3 
5 
8 
6 



from Id, to 6d. per sheet 
1# per yard 



TBACINO PAFBBS. 



TBANSPEB FAPBB8. 
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WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 

GBIFFIN ANTIQTTABIAN. 

A FUBB. CHOICE. AKD TZBST CLASS DBAWIKQ PAFSB OF WEATKAITS 

XANUPACTXrBB. 



^^<^^»^^^^^^^^/^'W^^^M'v%^v^^^■^^%^^^^^^w>s/v^ 



This anique Drawing Paper has completely fulfilled the aim and 
purpose of its manu&chire, and has taken its rank as the Best Drawing 
Paper of the day. 

The Griffin Antiquarian was originally intended to supply two wants 
long felt in the Artistic World, viz. : 1. A Drawing paper of very choice 
and superior quality, that might sctfehf he dependedupon for purity of 
fahrie. 2. A hand made Drawing Paper of large sizcy good thieknesSy 
and decided grain, (the ordinary Antiquarian being complained of as 
too thin and too smooth.) 

It has been found to meet these requirements in every respect : and 
is consequently used by the most eminent Water Colour Artists of the 
day. 

This superior Paper has been specially manufactured for Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton by Messrs. Babton, the manufacturers of the 
celebrated J. Whatman s Drawing Papers ; and considerable cost, time, 
and attention haye been bestowed upon its production. The purest 
linen rags have alone been used : no chemical bleach whatever has been 
employed : the delicate operation of sizing has been most carefully 
performed : no sfvrfaee scraping has been permitted : the line mark 
across the centre is avoided : the grain is level and uniform : owing to 
the quality both of material and manufacture the Paper is,/irm, strong, 
and tough, and will bear heavy washing, &c. 

Every attention has been paid to the suggestions kindly made from 
time to time by eminent Artists. Each succeeding batch of Paper may 
consequently be considered an improvement on the preceding one, and 
a step nearer the realization of that most desirable consummation, 

A PEB7E0T SHEET 07 WaTEB Ck)I<OUB DbAWINO PaFEB. 

Price, per large sheet of 52 in. by 31 in. and of either '' Not" or 

'* Bough" sur&ce, 7«. 

N.B. — ^The initials of the Firm (W. & N.) are in the water mark ; and 
at the comer of every best sheet is stamped their trade mark (Ghriffin). 
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WntSOB AND RBWTOir, 



TURNBUU'S SOPERFIIE LNDM 0MWIN6 BOARDS. 



Foolscap 

])einv 

Medium 

Boyal 

Imperial 



15 inches by 12 each 
18 „ 14 „ 

m .. 161 » 
22 ., 17J „ 

«8 ,. 20 „ 



S sbeet. 


3 sheet. 


A sheet. 


: d. 


9. d. 


9. d 


4 


6 


8 


6 


9 


1 


8 


1 


1 4 


10 


1 3 


1 8 


1 6 1 


t si 


3 



6 sheet. 


c. 


<f. 


1 





1 


6 


2 





2 


6 


4 


6 



^F^^^^^0^^0^0*^^^^^>^^^^i^ 



TURNBULL'S mUNTINB BOARDS. 



Demy 

Half Imperial • 

Boyal 

Imperial . 

Double Elephant 



18 inches by 14 each 
20 „ 14 

22 „ 17} „ 

28 „ 20 

88 „ 25 





S sheet. 


4 sheet.,6 sheet. 


, 


«. d. 


9. d. 


9. d. 


mch 


5 


6 


8 


1) 


6 


7 


10 


n 


7 


8 


11 


» 


11 


1 2 


1 8 


>} 


— 


8 2 


4 6 



«0«»«M»<«»W^—MWW^WW»A* 



SUPERFINE WUIIITINB BOARDS. 









H sheet. 4 sheet. 


sheet 








9. d. 


«. d. 


9. d. 


Half Imperial . 


. 21} inches by 14^ 


each 


s 


4 


6 


Eoyal 


. 20 „ 18^ 


»> 


4 


6 


8 


Imperial . 


. 28t „ 2U 


» 


6 


8 


1 


Double Elephant 


.38^,, 26 


*i 


^ 


2 3 


8 



PREPARED VELLUM. 

In pieces from 6 inches by 5 inches to 14 inches by 10 inches kept 

in stock. Larger sizes to order. 
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SOLID SKETCH BOOKS AND BLOCKS. 



Not, Uotpretbul, a 
16mo. Imperial 
. „ Doubls Elt^jlunt . 
8to. Imperial 
„ Double Elephant . 
6mo. Imperial 
4to- Imperial 
„ Doable Elephant 
fbao. Imperial 18 m. b; 10 in. 
Half Imperial . , . 



MADE or 0IUFFIN AHTIQUAKIAN. 



EXTKA THICK. 


Bmki 


Rough. 




Hsli BuuoJ. 


7 inches 


b; 5 each 


8 6 


9 


fi n 


6 e 


10 


7 „ 


6 


12 


9 -> 


10 6 


14 


6i„ 


8 


1* 


10 „ 


12 


18 


12 .. 


21 


r30 


91 >. 


16 


20 


14 „ 


24 



Imperial . 
Imperial , , 
Imperial . 

DoaMe Elephant 

Imperial . 

Antiqnarutn 

aojal . 

Double Elephant 

Imperial . 

Antiquarian . 
Uo. Double Elephant 
Half Imparial , 
4to. Antiqaaiian . 



16mo. 
8ti 
ISnu 



.8* .. 



. 


Solid Stetth 
Books 




H^ flcnmd. 




(. *. 


each 


3 




4 




6 




6 




S 6 




7 6 




10 




11 6 




IS 




15 




20 




B6 




30 


» 


40 
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WINSOB AND NBWTOK, 



SKETCH BOOKS. 




IN WHATMAN 8 PAPEB, OB TINTED CRAYON PAPBB, A8S0BTBD. 
HALF BOUND, AND ELASTIC BANDS. 



32mo. Imperial 
24ino. Imperial 
16mo. Imperial 
16mo. Double Elephant 
12mo. Imperial . 

8yo. Imperial 

8yo. Double Elephant 

4to. Imperial 



5 inches by 3) each 



7 


1} 


H 


7 


n 


5 


9 


•« 


6, 


10 


» 


4 


10 


» 


7 


12 


}> 


9 


14} 


» 


10 





*. 


d. 


ftch 


1 


6 


it 


2 


O 


ti 


2 


6 


>» 


3 


6 


*> 


3 


6 


» 


4 


6 


9» 


6 





» 


7 


6 



SOLID SKETCH BOOKS AND BLOCKS. 

MADE OP WHATICAN'S 90lB8. PAPBB. 



16mo. Bojal 
16mo. Impmal 
8vo. Boyal 
8to. Imperial 
4to. Boyal 
4to. Imperial 
i Royal 
{ Imperial 



Not, Sotpressed, or Rough, 



6} inches by 4} each 



. 7 




6 


1 


. 9 




5J 


a 


. 10 




7 


v» 


. llj 




9 


» 


. 14 




10 


») 


. 18 




UJ 


i» 


. 20 


n 


14 


n 



Halfbonnd. 


«. 


d. 


2 


6 


3 





3 


6 


6 





7 





9 


6 


14 





18 


6 



Blocks, 

9. d, 

1 6 

2 

2 6 

3 6 

4 6 
6 6 
9 6 

12 6 



BLOCKED SKETCH BOOKS, 

HALP BOXTND WITH XLASTIO BANDS. 

M(ide qf Whatman^ 8 and other JPapers to order* 

1 

DBAWIira BOOKS. 

Paper sides, &c., at 3<2., 6<2., 9(2., Iff., and Ix, 6d, each. 



8to. Demj 
8to. Hedium 
8to. Bojal 
4to. Demj 
8to. Imperial 
4to. Medium 
4to. Hojal 
4to. Imperi&l 
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8KSTCH BOOKS, 



Made 


^SoUmgtBorti Paper/ 


Pl,in. 






7 inohee bj 4^ each 

9 ," 5) ;; 

9i „ 7 „ 
10 „ 7 ,. 
lOi „ 8 „ 
11* ,. 9 .. 
141 „ 10 „ 


9 

1 

1 9 
a. 

2 6 

3 6 



SUPEBIOE PORTFOLIOS. 



Half Demy 
4to Imperial 

HaHMedioni 
H^So;b1 

Half Imperial 
Hediom 

Bojal 

Snper Royal 
Imperial 
Atlas 

Calmabier 
DbleElepliaiil 



Superior FortfoliOB, half bound, Mon 
or without Patent Locki, also kept ic 



AND NBWTOIf, 



WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 

BKUSHES 

FOB TATEB COLdUB PAINTIKa 

Heura. Winsor and Newton eoHcit especial attentian to their Btock 
of Water Colour Ssbla Brushes which will be found moat complete nnd 
of the finest quality ; beine manufactured b; the most skilful makers, 
and of pure and genuine sable hair of tlie moat eostl; descriptiaa- . 

FINEST SABLE BBUSHES IN QUILLS. 



QaiU. QidU. 



Qoi*. , 
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FIFEST BSOWN SABLE BRUSHES IN QUILLS. 



TIED WrrH GOLD WISB. 



Crow Quill 

Duck „ 

Groose ,» . . 

Extra Goose Quill 

Extra Small Swan Quill 

Small 

Middle 

Large 

Extra Large 

Eagle Quill from 



» 



)) 



>» 



a 



each 



ff. 


d. 





6 





8 


1 





1 


6 


2 


6 


3 


6 


5 


6 


7 


6 


10 





21 






FINEST BED SABLE BRUSHES IN QUILLS. 



Crow Quill ........ each 

Duck „ . „ 

Goose „ ,1 

Extra Goose Quill . „ 

Extra Small Swan Quill „ 

Small „ „ „ 

Middle „ „ „ 

I^arg© » j> • • »» 

Extra Large y, . . •••••,! 



«. 


d 





4 





6 





9 


1 


3 


2 





3 





4, 





5 


6 



WIHSOK AKD MEWTOir, 



WIHSOE AND NEWTOK'S 

WATER COLOUB 

FLAT SABLES IH ALBATA. 



BBOWI? OB BSD. 



No. 5 
No. 6 

No. 7 



, SATHBONB PI.ACE, 



WINSOR AND NEWTON'S 
WATER COLOUR 
. FLAT SABLES IN ALBATA. 



12 3 4_ 

BBOWN OB BXI> BA 

IIa.1 . . each 3 6 Ka. 4 

Ko, » . . „ 6 No. 6 

Ko. 8 . . ,. 7 I No. 6 



A WD NSWTOir, 



WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 

WATER COLOUR 

BOUND SABLES IN ALBATA. 



BOWN OB BED SABLB 
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WINSOE AND NEWTON 

WATEB COIOUE 

BOnin) SABLES IN ALBATA. 



BBOWN OB BED SA3LB. i BBOWN SABIiS) ONLY. 

Ho. 1 . . eaeh 5 6 No. 4 . . aich 13 



WIHHOE ADD NBWTOK, 



WDTSOE AND NEWTON'S 
BXT OB WASH BBVBHES. 



Bound Wire bound Sibsrian 
Flat Djed Sable in Albata 
Bat Dyed Sabls in Tin 
Bound Dyed Sable in Albate 
Bound Djad Sable in Tin . 
Plat. Bed Sable in AJbata . 
Flat Camol Hair in Tin 
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FINE SIBEBIAN HAIB BBUSHES IK aUILLS. 



TIED WITH SILYXB WIBB. 



Crow Quill 

Duck „ 

Gkx>8e M 

Extra Small Swan Quill 

Small 

Middle 

Large 






>» 





«. 


d. 


each 





1 







2 







3 







8 




1 







1 


6 




2 


6 



These Brushes correspond with Illustrations at page 80. 



J. D. HABDING'S STIFF WATEB COLOUB BBUSHES. 



MADE 07 THB FimiST LYONS HAIB. 




Nos. 1 to 6, each size or assorted 



». d. 

each 1 



%^^^^i^^^^^*^^^v^^^^^^ 



FLAT FOLIAGE BBUSHES. 

MADE OF DYED SABLE HAIft. 

BBUSHES FOB GLASS FAINTING. 

ICADB OP BED SABLE HAIB. 

CAMEL HAIB BBUSHES 

OB BYBBY DESCBIFTION. 



Artists' Brushes of every description made to order. 



WIHBOR AKS NBWTOtr, 

WINSOE AND NEWTON'S 

EXTRA GUHBEMMD LEU 
DBATINa FERCILS. 



These Drawing FencilB are mann&ctured of tlie 
Qnest Cumberland Lead, wuTtmted p«rfectlj teeo 
from grit. Aa th«; contain douUe the qnantitf of 
Lead uBuallj placed in Pendla of this description, 
thej give forth a, good Tolmne of oolour, uid when 
in use tbej work amooChl; and evenly, and may b« 
haudJed with perfect freedom. 



HHHFi ExtTemel; hard (for Engineering oi 

Drawing on Wood) 
HHH. ^er; bard (for Architectmnl 

Drawing) 
HH. Haid (for fine Outline Drawing) 
H. Moderat«lyhard (for light e^etching) 

PF. Very firm (for light ahsding) 

P. Finn (for fine Drawing) 

H5. Hard and Black (forfree iketching) 

B. . Black (for ordinary ihadin^ 

BB. Soft Block (for deep shading) 

BBB. Very Black (for extra deep shading)^ 
BHB. Extra Hud and Black (for very i 0,j. 
bold sketching) J 

BBBB. Eitra Soft and Blwk (for fuH.li, 
rich, deep shading) J 
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m 



m 

ml 



Ml' 



B\ 



W (■•m 



Nil 



M 



m 



m\ 



[■l!l 



WIN80R AND KEWTON'S 



IMPROVEP 
DRAWING PENCILS. 



IK FOUSHBB CBDAB, WITH GILT LETTEBS. 



These improyed Drawing Pencils ace strongly 
recommended for their richness of colour, variety 
of tint, evenness of texture, and strength of Lead. 
They combine freedom of handling with firmness 
of materiel (they can be cut to the finest point 
without fear of its being broken.) With Artists 
and Professors of eminence they are now in gene- 
ral use, and on their recommendation have been 
adopted by the Schools of Art, Colleges, and 
large Drawing Academies. 



>Each 
Extremely hard (foir Engineering 

or Drawing on Wood) 
Very hard (for Architectural) 

Drawing) 
Hard (for fine Outline Drawing) 
Moderately hard (for light 

sketchijog) 
Very firm (for light shading) 
Firm (for fine Drawing) 
Hard and black (for free sketching) 
Extra Hard and Black (for very 

bold sketching) ' 
Black (for ordinary shading) 
Soft Black (for deep shading) 

Very Black (for extra deep shad- 
ing) ..... 

Extra Soft and Black (for fidl, rich 
deep shading) . . . 6d, 

Ditto with very broad Lead . , 8</i 

Ditto with the broadest Lead . 1# 



HHH. 

HH. 
H. 

P^ 
P. 
HB. 
£HB. 

B. 
BB. 

BBB. 

BBBB. 

6 6. 
10 B. 



> 2d, 



4d, 
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WIN80B AND NEWTON, 



J. D. EABDINGre DSAWDTa PfiKCHS. 

Per Case. 
In oases eaoh oontaining a set of six or four different degrees of 
lead, and numbered 1. Hard, 2. Medium, 3. Soft, 4. Very Soft 3s« 

The Pencils can be had eeparateif if required. 



WIRSOR AID NEWIOira OBLOM DRAWIM PENCILS. 

HADB OT TEBY BBOAD LEAD TOB BOLD DBAWIKG. 



4 H to BB . 
8 B and EHB 



each 6^. I 4 B 
„ Sd,\eB 



each lOd* 



»9 



J. D. HARDING'S PATENT LEAD TABLETS. 

WINSOa AND NEWTON 80LE MANUFACTURERS. 






The very limited range of the Lead Pencil induced Mr. Harding 
mtmy years aso to contriye these Tablets, which he ever afterwards 
used, and with which he executed his celebrated Pencil Sketches, 
Studies, and Drawings. 

One star (hard), two stars (middle), three stars (soft) each 6d, 

Extra hard, each 6d. Extra soft, each 9d. 

Holders (with propellers) each Ig. Stumps, each 6d 

Complete Working Set comprising two each, one, two, and three 
star Tablets ; three holders with propellers ; two stumps (one each 
size) ; box with file and pad ; japanned box for Tablets ; and japanned 
box for containing Tablets, Holders, and Stumps • • . 10#. 



Greta Levis Pencils. Chalk Pencils. 
Cont^ Black Chalk Crayons. 
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EAIU) rS£KCH PASTEL CKATONS. 

Biat QttAUTT. 



SOFT FRENCH CRAYONS. 






D.2 


, 42 „ 6 


[>.8 


, 66 „ 7 6 


D.4 


62 „ 10 6 


0.5 


, 129 „ ai 


0.6 


, l&S „ 81 



STUDENTS' CBATONS. 



tone, and constitule a peifect chalk drawing matSnel. 

Hard, Middle, and Soft Black Students' CrajonB . per doien 6d. 

Whiu and Bed ditto . „ 6d. 

BoiM DonUimug 1 dozen aeeorted Studenta' Crajoiu . ewih 6d. 

ftire WTiitt Chalt. Slumping Chdlh. LHJmgraji'hie Chalk: 



WIHBOR AND mWTON, 



JAFAXVSD WATXK BOTTLES 



OibI Copper plated Water 
Bottles and Cupa . i 

Ditto largac . 5 

Broad 0¥»1 Copper 
Plated . . .7 

Ditto larger . 8 



Bound Tin Water Bottles 

and Cupa . .2 

Oral Imitation pUted ditto 8 

Ditto targer . 3 

Sketcher't Bottle and 

Brush Ca«e complefo , 6 



EMTTT lATASimi KOISI COUim BOZZS. 

Se» illuitration at page 13. 



E 


eta 




i. 


^ 


til 


For 3 Coloure 8 




For 12 Colours 6 


6 


For 20 Coloun 7 


6 


For 6 „ 4 




For 14 „ 6 





Foe 23 „ 8 





For 8 „ 4 


6 


Foe 16 „ 6 


6 


For 84 „ 9 





For 10 „ 5 





For 18 „ 7 





For 30 „ 11 


6 



Salf Caie Boxei alto lapt in Sloct. 
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POCKET KNIVES. 

A 




No. 7. Aitiat's Kmfe, complete. 

FencU Eniyee ISo, 1, 2, and 3 at 9(2., 1«., and Is. 6d. each. 
Erasing Kmyea Nos. 4 and 5 at 28. Qd.j and Bs. 6d. each. 
Artists' Kniyes Nos. 6 and 7 at 4s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 

SCBAFEBS AND EEASEBS. 




Plain Steel Scrapers No 1. 
Illuminating Erasers No 3. 
Cocoa handled Erasers No 4 





1 


4 


Each 


9. d. 


6 


1 


1 






/ 



\ 



5 and 6 7 

Each 

s. d. 

Cocoa handled Erasers No 6 13 

Ebony handled Erasers No 6 1 6 

lyory handled Erasers No 7 2 



PORTCRAYONS 

Best Brass Portcrayons each 6d. Albata ditto each 9d. Steel ditto each Is, 

DRAWING PINS. 

Common Brass Drawing Pins, per doz. *6d. Best ditto, per doz. 1*. 
Best Albata ditto, per doz. Is. 6d. Large Sizes extra. 



WIHSOB AMD IIBWTOa', 



SE9T lONIIOH UADB 
KAIHEXATZCAL INSTBUHENTS 



So. 51. Contaming 6 incli atael jointed Com- 
passes, pen point, pencil point, S 
inch steeljoirited Dividers, Bow Pen, 
Bow Pencil, Irory handle Drawing 
. Pen, Brass Protraiitor, Box Scale, 
and Ebon; Parallel Bula . 

Ho. 62. Containing 6 inch seotoriointodCom- 
poiiee, pen point, pencil point, 5 inch 
Dipidera, BowpBn.BowPeneil, Ixorj 
handle Drawing Pen, lyoty Protractor 
and Ebony Parallel Rule , 

No. 63. Containing 6 inch sectorjoint«dCom- 
passes, pen point, pencil point, 
Lengthening Bar, 5 inch Diriders, 
Bow Pen, Bow Pencil, Ivory handle. 
Drawing Pen, Knife Key, Ivory Pro- 
Ijaoter, Ivory Sector, and Ebony 
Parallel Kule 

No. 64, Containing 6 inch sector jointed Com- 
passes, pen point, pencil point, 
Lenctheninf Bar. 6 inch Hair 
DiTidersJ Bow Fen, Bow Pencil, 
Ivory handle Drawing Pen, Knife 
Key, Ivory Prolractor, Ivory Sector, 
and Ebony Parallel Eule 

No. 55. Containing 6 inch double jointed 
CorapOBses, pen potot, peooil po ' 
Lendliening Bar, 5 in. HturDividi 
double jointed Bow Pen, double 
jointed Bow Pencil, 2 Ivory handle 
Drawing Pens, Knife Key , Ivory Pro- 

^» tractor, Ivory Sector, and Ivory 

" PorallelBule ..... 
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No. 66. Containing 6 inch double jointed 
Compasses with shifting needlepoints, 
pen point, pencil point, Lengthening 
Bar, 5 inch Hair Dividers, double 
jointed Bow Pen with needle points, 
doable jointed Bow Pencil with 
needle points. Set of Spring Bows 
complete, 3 Ivory hancUe Drawing 
Pens, Boad Pen, Pricker, Knife Key, 
Ivory Protractor, Ivory Sector, and 
Ivory Parallel Bule .... 

AddiSCOmbe Set. Containing 6 inch Sector 
jointed Compasses, pen point, pencil 
point, Lengthening Bar, 5 in. Hair 
Dividers, Bow Pen, Bow Pencil, Ivory 
handle drawing Pen, all steel Drawing 
Pen, Knife Key, Set of Marquoise 
Scales, Ivory Military Protractor, 
Ivory Sector, and Parallel Rule 



Best 
Brass. 

£ 9. d. 



7 



4 4 4 



Best 
Electram. 

£. B. tU 



8 10 



5 5 



FOREIGN IIATHEIIATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

In English made Boxes and fitted with English Mules, 

Four Shilling Set in Box complete 

Five ShiUing ditto 

Seven Shilling and Sixpenny ditto 

Ten Shilling ditto 

Fifteen Shilling ditto 

Twenty-one SliiUing ditto « 

Thirty Shilling ditto 



^^^^S/VS^^^^^%^^>^i^/^N/V^^> 



DIYIDIIBS, OOUPABSES, SfBIKQ BOWS, DBAWINe PBK8, 



AND OTHXB L008X 



KATHBMATICAL INSTBUUENTS Of XTBBY DESCBIFTIOK. 



WINSOB AND HaWTOH, 

WUKOR AND IIEWnUI>S IMPROVED STUDIO EASEL. 



Smaller Siia art m \de. 
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Winflor and Newton's Iicpboyed Studio Easel will carry canyasses 
of vary size from 6 inches to 9 feet in height ; and, bj a simple altera- 
tion of the slide movement, it may be adapted to the requirements of 
canvasses of still larger dimensions. 

It has a powerful screw winding-np movement which can be managed 
with the utmost facility. This screw is made of iron by an experienced 
engineer, and it will raise with ease a much greater weight than that 
represented by the largest canvas. 

Among the many Artists of eminence who are using Winsor and 
Newton's Imfboyed Stttdio Easel may be mentioned the names of 
the following gentlemen, viz. : 



Ansdell, R., Esq., A.R.A. 
Brett, J., Esq. 
Bnckner, R., Esq. 
Calderon, P.H., Esq., R.A. 
Chester, 6., Esq. 
Corboold, E., Esq. 
Davis, H. W. B., Esq. 
Desanges, L. W., Esq. 
Bowling, R.. Esq. 
Elmore, A., Esq., R.A. ' 



Faed, T., Esq., R.A. 
Girardot, E. 6., Esq. 
Graves, H. the Hon. 
Bunt, W. Holman, Esq. 
Knight, J. P., Esq., R A. 
Leech, J., Esq. 
Legros, A., Esq. 
Linnell, W., Esq. 
Naish, J. G., Esq. 
Napier, J., Esq. 



Philip. J., Esq.. R.A. 
Poole. P. F., Esq., B.^. 
Roberts, D., Esq., RA. 
Rossetti. D. G., Esq. 
Sant. J., Esq., A.R.A. 
Selous. H. C. Esq. 
Thomas, W. Cave, Esq. 
Walton, J. W.. Esq. 
Watts, G. F., Esq., R.A. 
Whistler, J., Esq. * 



00 



c 

eS 
bo 



"^ 
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TABLE EASELS. 








2. 






O 

-1 

B 





18 inches high. 21 inche8.high. and 24 inches high. 



AARON PENLEY'S 
MAHOGANT BACK PAINTING DESK 

With Frame for holding Copy. Price 18*. 



WIK30S AND MEWTON, 



BACZ EASELS. 



"HuhiiguiiCDitHialdEuel," lii [eel high, rorOilor 



llahoganj Corbould Eaiel irith desk eomplete . 

Ditto without desk (for Oil Minting) 

Mahogany Back Academy Easel . .6 foot hi^ 

UahogaDj Rack Baiel with brush box . . „ 

Mahogany Back Baul iriQi traj ... „ 

Dwarf PolidiedWalnat Wood Back Easel . 4 (bet high 

Ditto Oak ditto . . „ 

Ditto UahogaDj ditto . . „ 

Dwarf Plain Uahoganj ditto . . „ 

Dktto Deal ditto . . „ 



, BATHBONE PLAOI. 



OBDINABT EASELS. 



foUlbB PorUblA £u«i (vheo cktied]. Vhitn open it ruemblH Ha "Ckwns" EueL 



U&hogui; Polding Portable Euel 
Dm] ditto ditto 

Ha)iogtui7 Framed (or Standing) Etaal 
Deal ditto ditto 

Hihogan; Cbaing Bawl 
0-1 ditto ditto 



WUtflOft AKD NEWTOH, 



WINSOS AHD NEWTON' 
SXSTCHINa EASEL. 



This Sketching Esael poeseBsM those quulities most required hj the 
Sketcher sod Tourist. It is of tba eimplest conBtruction, Ter; portable, 
and of eitrema lightness, it« weight, in deal, being li lbs. The 
sdaptation of ajoint or collar of noiel coDBtniodon, allows the lege to 
be placed m anj position moat suited to iiie Sketcher. 



The Eiwtel in Deal . 


. 4 feet 4 inches high 


Ditto Polished 


ditto 




ditto 


Ditto Polished 


ditto 



COHPAKION 8E£ICaiHa EASEL. 



Simflar to the Bketching Easel, but with socket joints s« ■■ tc 
lonpact for oarriage. 

The EaMi in liahonKoj, 12t. 



18, B^THBOna PI.AOX. 



SKETCBJSQ STOOLS AST) SEATS. 





slcluDg Stool, fied Kilt. ' 



Square Up SkUching SUoL 



GentleDieD'a Sbetclmig Seat and Easel combined 

(sa UluBtrated below) 

Bitto ditto improTed 

ladiw' ditto ditto 



n 



GeMleDen'i 3ketclim|t Seit and Eaiel combinid. 



Ihfbovko Stoci SxxtCBnsa Ukbkkllu, witii wind trIts at top i 
aolid bnw ipite g brass ring and cap j bra» scrav ; te., 
complete, in Orey or wbit« Holland, prioe £1 10«. i or wiQi flj 
joint, £1 13#. 



WINBOK iWB BEWTOir. 



J. D. HAKDIHCPS DRlWIHa KODELS. 

Extract frotn Preface of Explanatory Sandbook. 

" To randcr the studj of PenpectiTS more attractire, and to make its 
acquisition more euj, as well a* to ■urmount otiier difficoltiea in tlie 
study of Art, led to the ix)Qgtruot!oo of the " Drawing Models," which 
lire limply Cubic sectionB, aud as thesa sectiona are Che aliquot parts of 
tlie cube of nhioli they arc sections, Chey aro Lu proportion to it, and to 
eauh other, and therefore have a mutual relation and depeDdence. A» a 
cube is the unit and basis of all solid rectangular figures ; this, and its 
sections combine into auj variety of solid forms, of » kind such as we 
sea adopted in architectural coostruction ; hence, with these models, can 
be produced very great isrieties of such forms as we are already famJUar 
with ; or may at any time «oe." 
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T SQUARES. 




FIXED STOCK. 



XOTINO STOCK. 

Pear 



12 inches 


long 


16 






18 






21 






24 






30 






d6 







each 






llxed 
Stock. 
«. d. 



Fixed 

Stock. 

9. d. 



Moving 
Stock. 
«. d. 



FEAB TBEE SIRAIQET EDGES. 



3 



12 inches long 
18 



«. d. 



i> 



«. d. 



24 inches long 
30 



l«»^^^^»^^^N^^^*»^»^V^»V 



PEAR TREE SET SQUARES. 




75 Degrees 



75 DEGBEES. 



6 inches 



«. d 



7 „ 
8,. 
9„ 

10 „ 

11 „ 
12.. 



45 Degrees 
45 DEGBEES. 



4 inches 
6 „ 
6„ 
7„ 
8 „ 
9„ 

10 „ 

11 „ 

12 „ 



*; d. 



60 




60 DEGBEES. 


6 inches . 


7„ 




8,. 




9,. 




10 „ 




11 „ 




12 „ 





8. d. 



VIN80B AMD IfSWrOK, 



DRAWIHS BOARDS. 




4to. Kojal . 

ito. Columbiar 
JEojal 

i Imperial 
Hedium 
Bojal . 
Imp«rul 
ImpL full iU« 



^D« 


wl»gBo«d. 




Bick of louMd Dr>"rui(t B»rd. 




CNnM 


ranelW 


Fmoed 




Ucil 




Du.1 


lOi 


ma. bj 8 wch 




' 




13 




b7 8i . 








15 
IJ 
18 


0* 

Of 


by 11 


j 








1» 


^bjiaj 










ao 


iBi-bylfi* 










22 


^.bylT 










28 


HI. by 19 










30 




by 21 











XAHOQAHY SEEICHUia BOAIUffi. 

1. i«T lieM ind F ' ' " ' ' 
••net, beini a thin B 
vith iron ^u iuen 
lereniLALeeti iJdmmp 

holefl being thai lii 
thUD. ChcT m tfijf 
inK.andwhFDdn.Tlu 
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PEABTBEE CUBVES 




DT aSBAT TABISTT. 



^^MWWV^/WSi^^V^i^S^i^^ 



EBONY PABALLEL BULES, 

MADE OP THOBOUGHLY BBASONSD WOOSK 



^^^M^rf^'W^M^^^^^^k^^^ 



J. D. HABDIKCPS LESSOH DESK 

(Sefutered.) 




In Deal. 



15 inobes by 11 
18 ,, 14 
22 „ 16 



«. d. 

4 

5 6 
7 6 



In Mahogany. 



15 inches by 11 
18 „ 14 
22 ., 16 



8 
12 6 
15 



WtlraOB ADO MKWTOH, 



WIMSOB AND NEWTON'S 
SXETCHIHG lEHT. 



Tiiu linipls and Mniceable eoalnvaiice for the uae of the Sketoher 
from Ifature u perfectly Brm when in lue, and of dimeiuiaiie 
nifflcwDt for the purposea of Sketching, being 6 ft 6 in. bi^, and 
6 n. vide, by 5 ft. deep St the base. 

The weight of the Tent (including the iron apikee for fMtaoing the 
ropee into the ground,) i> under 8 Ibe. It ii yerj portable and compact 
when folded np, and ia pitched and atmck with great fadlitj. 

Pbidi £2 St. Od. 
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IVORY, &c. 


RPATl 




niEPASED IVOBIES FOfi mNIATUK 


»TiJ»a. 




SIZE. 


■ 




SIZB. 


Ko. 


. 2 inches by If 


No. 7 . 


. 8| inclies by 3| 


., 1 


, 2k „ 2 


„ 8 . 


• ^ty 


„ H 


,. 2 


. .21 „ 2i 


„ 9 . 


• 4gf 


» H 


„ 8 


. 2i „ 2f 


„ 10 . 


. 5* 


»j *!" 


.. 4 


' 3i „ 2^ 


„ 11 . 


.51 


„ *i 


» 6 


. 8| „ 2f 


„ 12 . 


.6i 


.. 4t 


n 6 


.8* „ 2i 









I70B7 PALETTE ENIYES. 

( — ; — =3 

No. 1 Small Ivory Palette Kniyes . . . . each 

„ 2 Middle ditto » 

„ 3 Large ditto . . . . * )> 

„ 4 Extra 'Large ditto m 

HOBN PALETTE KNIVES. 

Small Horn Palette Eniyes each 

Large ditto » 



$. 


1 
1 
2 



1 
1 



6 

6 





6 



IVOBT PENCIL AND BRUSH BESTS. 

No. 1 Small lyoir Bests 

2 Middle ditto . 

3 Large ditto . 

4 Extra Jjarge ditto . 

5 Large Extra Handsome ditto . 

6 Extra Large ditto . 






>i 



»> 



. each 





3 


• • • »i 





6 


• • • » 





9 


• • . >» 


1 





• • • >j 


1 


6 


• ♦ • »» 


2 






IVOBT TBACEBS. 



Smalllvory Tracere •»o*i 6 

Large ditto • >• 1 ^ 



VIDHOB AMD NBffTOir, 



LEATHER WORK, &c. 



BOUin) PENCIL CASES. 



Mo. I each 9 

Ho. 2 .,10 

Bo. 8 . . „ X 3 

FLAT LEATHER PENCIL CASES. 

WITHODT DinaiOVB. 

1. i. 

To coat&in S Pencila «ach 6 

„ 4 , „ 1 

„ 7 , 18 

^ ooutain 7 Pencils eacli 8 

„ B „ „ a 6 

_ S .,3 
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FOLDIHO UOBOCCO FOUCH CASES 



Small size Morocco Foucb Oaaeg to oontiun 9 brushes or 

pencile . . . , . . each 4 6 

Lu^e size Ditto to cootain IG ditto .... „ 6 6 

The Small eiie Ditto with pocket to oontaiu 10, 12, or 14 

Cake Moist Colour Boi each S 6 

Th« Large size Ditto vith pocket to contain 16, 18, or 20 

Cake Moiit Colour Box each 10 6 

Gwtineau's Brash Caeea of stiff Leather to contain 7 

Brushes eu^ 4 

Ditto to contain 10 ditto „ S ■> 



J. D. EABDINQS PATENT 3TUUFS. 



BEST LEATHER AND FAPER 5TUUFS OT ALL SIZES. 



00 



WINSOR AND nWTOH, 



EARTHENWARE. 



PALETTE& 




OTAL. 



6 inch . 

1 „ ■ 

8 „ 

9 >} 

10 „ . 



each 



«. d. 



it 







OBLOire. 


6 inch 


ea 


7 


i» 


» 


f» 


8 


i> 


• t 


*% 


9 


>» 


» i 


n 


10 


»» 




n 



«. 4- 



DIVIDED SLANTS. 





I 




3 Diyisions 

4 „ 



» 



rn 


1 1 
1 

1 



each 



«. d. 






6 Divisions 
8 
12 



»i 








each 



«. iL 



}> 






CENTRE SLAKT. 



o 



D 
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BOUND SLANT AND BASIN. 

FOB ABCHITECTS' OFPICBS, &C. 




SLANT WELL SLABg. 




ooooo 

nnnnn 



Box Well Slab. 



Box WeU Slabs 



5 WeU Slab. 

9. d. I 
each I Well Slabs . 



«. d. 



each 



INDIAN INK AND COLOITB SLABS. 




No. 1 Ink Slab 
No. 4 ditto 
No. 11 ditto 
No. llj ditto 



each 



«. 4. 



>} 



)> 



)> 



PLAIN FLAT TILES. 

6 inch Square each 

8 
10 



« cL 



»» »» 



Plain Flat Tiles 15 ins. by 10 ins. speciallj made for 
sabmerging Oil Colours 






» 
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WIN80B AND NBWTOIT, 



SaVASE mYWSD ILkT XXUHk 











. 














mtiB^^m 



«. d. 



3 


Square 


6 


M 


9 


>} 


12 


»l 



each 



19 



NESTS OF CABINET SAUCEBS. 




No. 1 
2 
8 



per Set 



«. d. 



In MAToceo GaaBt. 



>» 



No. 1 
2 
3 



per Set 



$. d. 



II 
II 



BOUND TINTING SAUCEBS. 



1 inch 

IJ » 

2 1, 


• 
• 
• 


. per dozen 

• II 

• II 




d. 


2| inch. 
8 tt • 

4 „ . 


• per d 



«. d. 



ABTIST'S GALLIPOTS. 

for containing Oil, Yamish, Medium, or Water. Made thick at 

bottom so as to stand firm. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 



BABNABFS TREES. 

Half Imperial, 80 Plates, handsomely bound £2 12«. Qd,^ or in 

Parts £2 2$. Od, 



FIGUEE DRAWING. 

BY T. H. MAGUIRE. 



WORKS BY J. D. HA^RDING. 

J. D. Harding's Drawing Book. 

Very complete and containing 40 Progressive Examples. 
Bound in Cloth, complete 2l8. Eight Parts, each Part separately 2^. 6d. 



Pictnresque Selections. 

Containing Thirty Drawings on Mounts 22 J inches by 17} inches. 
Handsomely boimd in Cloth or loose in handsome Portfolio £4 4f . 



Elementary Art. 

Imperial 4to., bound in doth £1 6*. 



Lessons on Trees. 

Imperial 4to. bound in Cloth or Six Parts complete 15s, 
Each Part separately 2s. 6d, 



Lessons on Art. 

Imperial 8to., bound in Cloth or Six Parts complete 15«. 
Each Part separately 28. 6d. 



Gnide and Companion to Lessons on Art 

Imperial 8to. bound in Cloth 12^. 6cU 



Early Drawing Book. 

Imperial Svo. bound in Cloth lOf* 6d, Six Parts complete 9i. 

Each Part aepftnitely U. M. 



64 WIN80H AND NEWTON. 

PUBLICATIONS, 

(CofUin/uedJ, 

T. Salter's edition op 
FIELD'S CHBOMATOGBAPHT. 

Bound in Cloth 21«. 



Manual of lUtunination and Companion. 

BY J. W. BBADLBT, B.A., T. GOODWIW, B.A., AlfD J. J. LAIVe. 

Grown Svo., bound in Cloth 2», 6d. 



(iulUni{8 lor JUuminaliom 



SERIES OF EIGHT BT F.SJL 

(Size 14 ins. by 10 ins.) 

PBOM THE IDYLLS, OP THE EHia. 

Plain 1*. 6d. each. Partly Illuminated, 3#. 



SEBIES OF TWELVE BT H. DBIVER. 

(Size 14 ins. by 10 ins.) 

FBOM THE PSiXMS AND COLLECTS. 

Plain 1*. each. Partly Illuminated 2s, each. 



LONG SCROLLS. 

(Size 29 ins. by 7 ins.) 
Plain 1*. 6cL each. Partly Illuminated 3*. each. 



GROSS OUTLINESp BOOE-HARX OUTUNESy Ac 



I 



t 



f 



WINSOR AND NEWTON'S 



FOBTE-COULEUB. 



SxGiSTSBED. No. 215,673. 



Messrs. WiNSOB and Newton invite the attention of Artists, 
Amateurs, Drawing Masters, Designers, Arcliiteets, and persons of 
those professions to whom the convenient conveyance and ready ap- 
plication of Water CJolours is important, to a new Sketching apparatus, 
sufilciently compact to be carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

The Porte-Oouleur contains twelve colours, and the inner and 

out«r lids form palettes. 

£ a. d. 

Filled with 12 colours (including Brown Madder, Cobalt 

and Aureolin) • . , 10 6 



Tlie Pocket Brushes ai*c made to accompany the Porte-Couleur 
and complete the apparatus, which can be always carried about 
without inconvenience, thus supplying a light and instantly available 
means of sketching, tinting, or making colour notes. 

£ s. d. 

Silver Brush Case and Pencil combined . . . . 10 6 

Large Pocket Sable in Albata 7 6 

Small Pocket Sable in Albata 5 
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ONE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS ON ART;, 

With Illastrations, &c. 



THE AUTISTIC ANATOMY OP CATTLE 
AND SHEEP. 

THE ABT OP WOOD ENGHlAVINd-. 
THE ART OP ULUUAL DBCOBATION, • 



THE ARTISTIC* \Ti TOI^TY OP TIlE 
HORSE. 



A MANUAL OP ILLUMINATION. 

A COMPANION T ^'ANUAL OP 
ILLUMIKA' ON. ' . 

THE ART OP MARINJ?: ipAIXTING IN 
WATKK-OOLOTJRS. 

THE ART OP LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 
WATER-COLOL RS. 



THE ARTi^ SKETCHING FBOBfl 



^I^TURB. 
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THE ART OP MA"niNE PAINTING I H 
*• OIL- COLOITRS. 
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THE ART OF L/i N'DSCAPB PAINTING *: 
Oil- OOLOXTRS. 

THE AR^P'-OP PORTRAIT FAINTING- I] 
OiL-COLOciiS. 

" THE ELEMENTS op PERSPECTIVE ' 

THE LWr OP PIGUKE DRAWING. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING ''N -WATBB .- 
COLOI7 R PRO M NA rii RB. 



SYSTEM OP WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. {- v THE ART OF^PLOWER PA-TNTING. 



THE ART OF PO.!^ TRAIT PAir'TING IN 
V^ATEll- COLOURS. 

> 

ARTISTIC /^N ATOMY OP THE HP M^N 
FIGURE. . 

TBANSPA:RENCY painting on I.INEN 
n 

THE ART OF TRANSPAUFNT PAlis PING 

ON'-^-l^ASS. 

o 

THE PRINCIPLES ':•''' COLOURING IN ' 
PA IKTIlSiG 



THE PRINCipLlfeS OP FORM IN 
' ORNAMENTAL ART. 

ART Ot MINIATURE PAINTING. 

INSTRTTC^TONS FOR CLEANING, 

ilEPAIMTNG. l.INING AND RESTORIl' U 

on. PAINTINGS. 

TITE \RT OF PAINTING AND DRAWIU i 
IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

I 



Winsor and Newton, 38, Eathbone Place, Louden. 

SOLO BV ALL BOOKSKLlJlliS AND ARTISTS' COLOrRMEK. 
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